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LATEST TEXT-BOOKS" CIVICS 


FORMAN’S FIRST LESSONS IN CIVICS. 


By S. E. Forman, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins). Price - - ~- $.60 


Designed for use in upper grammar grades or in the first years of the 
high school. Leading facts of our government are briefly stated. The 
teacher is urged to make the lesson in civics a study in ethics, and im- 
press 5 oy the pupil how he should act. The key-noteisimterest. This 
should be awakened and sustained by training the pupil in the practical 
work that confronts the citizen when he enters upon public life, 


PETERMAN’S ELEMENTS OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


By ALEx.L. PETERMAN. Price - - - - = $.60 


For use tn public schools, high schools, and normal schools. From the 
family, the starting-point, each successive and larger form of government 
is taken ~~ That of the United States is considered last. The plan of 
the book is very simple and attractive yet in accordance with sound 
principles of teaching. 


WILLOUGHBY’S RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF AMERI- 
CAN CITIZENSHIP. By W. W. WiLLoucusy, Ph.D., Associate 
in Political Science in Johns Hepkins University. Price - $1.00 


The author has aimed to make this book as practical as possible and, 
accordingly, has discarded the age method of giving a running 
commentary upon the Constitution. e student is made familiar first 
with citizenship and government in general, and afterwards with ourown. 
complex government in particular. With this in mind the book has been 
divided into two parts: the first devoted to a Ptr introduction to 
Political Science, the second to a description of Civil Government in the 
United States. But this knowledge is considered not an end but a means 
which will enable the student to act intelligently with regard to the respon- 
sibilities of American citizenship. Many of the problems of the present 
day are fully discussed. 


Descriptive circulars and special information regarding these and our many 
other valuable text-books sent on application. Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati CHICAGO BosTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
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LITERATURE | 


Brief Extracts. 
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“ The art of teach- 
ing should have its 
foundations in sci- 
ence.” 


“The _ individual 
teacher must have 
part in the construc- 
tion of the science in 
which his art is to 
have its founda- 
tions.” 


“Obedience to prin- 
ciples of philosophy, 
though it be the best 
philosophy, is only 
slavery as long as the 
teacher who submits 
to such laws cannot 
justify these in his 
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PRINCIPLES i 
AND METHODS 


TEACHING | 


A Manual for Normal Schools 
Reading Circles, and the Teach-' 
ers of Elementary, Intermedt- 
ate, and Higher Schools. 


By CHAS: D. BOYER, Ph.D., ¢ 


Professor of Pedagogics, 
Keystone State Normal School, = 
Kutztown, Pa. 





AUTHOR OF 
Concrete Psychology. 
Psychic Initiative in Education. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


J. B. LippincoTT COMPANY, 
716-720 Filbert St., Philadelphia. : 
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Nichols’ Graded Lessons 
in Arithmetic, . #% 


This Series—a book for each year—exemplifies the best modern method 
of teaching number, both with reference to the practical application of the 
principles of arithmetic, and to the development of the reasoning powers. 
The books already issued have proven highly successful. 


Now Reavy: 
GRADE Vil. 


—_ cepy sent for 1g cents. 
Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers. 
Boston. Chicago. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAB. LITERAL. 
HAMILTON, LOCKEandCLARK’S| THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Gent iorone, $+ David McKay, Publisher, {022 Market St., Philadelphia, 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 
It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 
9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK. 























CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


For The.... 


SUMMER NORMAL 





you want to find, no doubt, books that are brief, pithy, practical ; books 
from which the teachers can obtain strength that will show in their 
work next year; books that are not above the head of the average 
teachers ; books, moreover, that are not too expensive. The following 
books meet every one of these requirements. We want to quote special 
rates to institute conductors and county superintendents and their 
correspondence is solicited. 


HUGHES’ MISTAKES IN TEACHING 


One of the most useful books for teachers ever written. Hundreds of county superintendents use 
it year after year, in their institutes. Ours is the only complete or correct edition. Price, $.50. 


KELLOGG’S SCHOOL MANAGE MENT 


A common-sense discussion of the <-> ~~ from experience, every page of which the teacher 
can carry into her school-room Price, & 


REINHART’S HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
Educational history in a nutshell. Just the thing for a rapid review of the subject. Price, 25 cts 
REINHART'S PRINCIPLES OF ED'ICATION 


Very use*ul for an eepeieetion to the subject or a review of it. The test questions make it spe- 
cially valuable Price, 25 cents. 


Rperescnel S MIND STUDIES FOR YOUNG TEACHERS 
ery popular book for beginners. Widely used in institutes as a text-book. The best book for 
=f - of psychology. Price, 50 cents. 


McMURRY’'S HOW TO CONDUCT THE RECITATION 
An excellent discussion of one of the most important things for the teacher to master. Price, 15c. 


Our Cataleg describes many other books of equal value for the Teachers’ Institute. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th Street, New York. 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Complete 
Laboratory 
“Oatfits. 


Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 





ESTABLISHED 1861, 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205:211 Third ret 
N NEW YORK. 


nen necessa 
for the Chemical an 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
*, at reasonable prices. 
Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
order, aceording to draw- 
in 





gs. 
Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 


FRENCH Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send te the 
publisher for copies on examinatien. 


WILLIAS R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK. 


Compete catalogue on application. 
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BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS for 





SPANISH ITALIAR 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 
without leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft Sys- 
tem. 550th Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 
the pres- ence of the 


teacher. Terms for 
membership 
each Lan- 


$5.00 for 

guage. All 
questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send for 
Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00. 


zor IN 10 WEEKS, 


Summer STREET 
SHORTHAND -—Ieaac Pitman’s 


Boston, Mass. 
“There is no reason why Phongareghy shoul should 


t be taught i ~ s — 
schools as Sell as ~ hig ools. tte of the the 


qronews etventage +0 nie pupil."—N. Y¥. School 


Get “Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic 
Instructor,” $1. oa Used in Public Schools of New 
York, Brooklyn, etc. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq., N.Y. 
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TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


en 4 ke 129 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


EasTeRN Branco: 494 ASHLAND AvE., Burrato, N. Y. 


- THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANDAL, FREE. 


% ny Y oron n. r 7 enver, 10. arKet St. n Nncisco, Cal. 
fous 12th St., Washington, D.C. 414 Cen ury Bldg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Bik. Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O, PRATT, Manager. 











seek a position or a change at an increased salary, we offer you the services of the 
west of the Hudson We are now maki oo ions 


oldest agenc ft first-class 
IF YOU teachers—college and normal graduates, for positions ranging from $400 to $8,500 
see ~Manual Free. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (7) Allentown Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, aud Families, 
fat or eon i ’ Sagas, 

tovernesses, for every. 
Instruction: Recommends , Rood 
Parents. Call on or address 
Mars. M. J. Youne-F orton, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

28 Union Square, New Yorx. 














Fer TEACHERS «ND SCHOOLS addsess F. 

B. SrautpinG, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, or 
W. E. Davis, 68 State Sueet, Albany, N. Y., Man- 
agers uf Teac ers’ Co-operative Association of New 
England. Over 3,coo positi ne filed. 


TEACHERS 


~ONee cs, SChuv.»e aad 
Teachers and Governesses Free of rge. 
TERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 126 Wash- 
tngt.n St. « hicago. 





We assist teachers in secur- 


in itions by supplying 
Hamities with Provest rs 





A REAL HELP FOR TEACHtRS AND Of FICIALS 


It is our constant aim to be. We have increased in use*ulness during our 
19 years of success ‘ul existence. If you are seeking a Teacher or a Position, 
NOW is the time to communicate with us) Manual and blank fora stamp. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU (Edward C. Dixon), 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





QCHERMERHORN’S Established 100. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


OLDEsT AND Best Known 1n U. 8. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 state street, Albany. N. Y. 


KELLOGG’S : TEACHERS’ : BUREAU 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.: “I have been acquainted seven years with Kellovg’s Bureau. 
I believe that this agency is reliable and I commend it most heartily.”—ALBERT 
LEONARD, Dean of Syracuse University. 
Ket1.oce’s BurxEav can cordially recommend its candidates because care is 
taken to register only first-class teachers. September places coming in. 
Address H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, - No. 61 East NINTH STREET, NEW YorK. 


KINDERGARTEN Fvrrsens= 


3 East I4th Street, 
New York. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Five-Cent = Nature = Readers. 


E have begun the publication of a series of books for Supplementary Reading on Nature 
subjects at scents per copy or 00 .ents a dozen Each contains about thirty-two pages, 
nicely illustrated and charmingly written They will make delightful reading fcr the 

Spring term and can be supplied to a class fora verysmallsum. Five numbers are now ready—all 
for the second and third grades—as follows: 

No. 1—-PUSSVY WILLOW AND WAKE-ROBIN. 

No. 2—THE SPRING BEAUTY AND THE ANEMONE. 
No. 3—THE SQUIRREL AND HIS HOME. 
No. 4—BITTERCRESS AND ROSES. 
No 5—THE STORY OF A BEE HIVE. 


(Other Numbers are in preparation for First, Second and Th rd Reader Grades.) 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 Past oth St., N. Y. 


AUTHORS’ BIRTHDAYS. 


No. 1. Contains 25 Separate Programs. 











Longfellow, 5 Programs ; Bryant, 4 Programs; Hawthorne, 3 Programs; 
Holmes, 3 Programs; Shakespeare 4 Programs; Burns, 3 Programs. 
Dickens, 3 Programs. 


No. 2 Contains 25 Separate Programs. 
Whittier, 4 Programs; Emerson, 3 programs; Lowell,3 Programs; Irving, 
3 Programs; Milton, 4 Programs; Scott, 3 Programs; Tennyson, 5 Programs. 


This is the way to interest your pupils in the great American and English Authors. 
Your class will take a more vital interest in learning about a famous author if his 
life and works are discussed on the date of his birth. This book will enable you to 
each literature in a most enjoyable and practical way. 


Illustrated with Portraits. Price, each 25 cents, postpaid. 


3 East 14h Street, - - NEW YORK, 
WANTED ficvoreze Havettuicd vecancies ia 


1¥ptates Uperate in every state. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 





Habenicht-Sydow 
Political Maps. a 


Memphis, Tenn. 
P ny: ical, ea . 
Send for Catalogue of Ge graphical 


Wall Maps 
Excelsior Series, a 
Appliances, 





J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


(The School Supp'y House) 
352 Washington St., Boston. 
70 Fiern Avi, New Yorn, 


VICK* 
SEEDS 


Bulbs and Plants have gone to thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers for half a century, and to celebrate the 50th year 
in business we have issued a Golden Wedding edition of 


Vick’s S2iFicra Guide 


and Floral 
which is a work of art. 24 pages lithographed in colors, 
4p souvenir, nearly 100 pages filled with handsome 
half-tone illustrations of Flowers, Vegetables, Plants, 
Fruits, etc ,elegantly bound in white and gold. A mar- 
vel in catalogue making; an authority on all subjects 
pertaining to the garden, with care for the same, and a 
descriptive catalogue of all that is desirable. It is too 
expensive to give away indiscriminately, but we want 
everyone interested in a good a to have a copy, 
therefore we wiil send the Guide and s} for 
DUE BILL for 25c. worth of seeds 15 cts. 
It tells how credit is given for Full Amount of 
purchase to buy other goods. 

Vick’s Little Gem Catalogue... 

A perfect little gem of a price list. It is simply the 


Guide condensed, finely illustrated, and in hand 
shape, making it convenient for reference, FRE 


Vicks Illustrated Monthly Magazine 
Enlarged, improved and _ up to dafe on all subjects 
relating to Gardening, Horticulture, etc. 50 cents 
a year. Special 1899 offer—the Magazine 
one year, and the Guide for 25 cents. 


Our new plan of selling Vegetable Seeds gives you more 
for your money than any seed house in America. 


James Vicks Sons, 
Rochester, N. Y 
READERS wi!] confer a favor by men- 


tio ng THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 














E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
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Cape Breton. Nova Scotia is cool and brac- 
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50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, ASS. 


THE PEDAGOGIC QUARTERLY 


Issued four times a year—in January, April, July, and October. Each 
number will be complete in itself. It is designed to preserve, in more 
permanent form, notable papers and addresses presented at educational 
meetings ; articles of especial importance contributed to other period- 
icals; as well as pamphlets especially prepared for this series. The 
numbers will be in book form, 7 1-2x 5 inches, durably bound in heavy 
manila. The following are the numbers thus far issued : 





Number 1.—January, 1899. 


THREE STUDIES IN EDUCATION. 


By Dr. E. R. SHaw, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York Uni- 
versity. The three studies are : The Spelling Question, Composition for 
Elementary Schools, and Value of the Motor Activities in Education. 


Number 2.—April, 1899. 
TWO ENGLISH SCHOOLMASTERS : 


Richard Mulcaster and his « Elementarie.””, By Foster Watson. 
Roger Ascham, Father of Scheol Method. By Joun GILL. 


Yearly Subscriptions, 50 cents. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Single Numbers, 15 cents. 
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G. Stanley Hall on “Heirs of the Ages ”’* 


The external history of the child-study movement is a 
long chapter, too long for any detailed attention this af- 
ternoon. There are now in the United States eight 
State Associations, and many hundred local circles de- 
voted to child study and several papers and magazines 
are devoted wholly or largely to this subject. A number 
of college professors teach nothing else. Hundreds of 
books have been written. There are two monthly maga- 
zines in Japan, one in England, three in Germany, one in 
Russia, two in France. In the best countries the work is 
carried on in connection with the higher institutions of 
learning, but these are chiefly interested in the scienti- 
fic side of the matter. 

The work of Darwin in science was with the evolution 
of the body. Man has inherited every tissue and organ 
in his body, and of these one hundred and thirty now 
present in his structure and yet useless to him were once 
of vital importance to the lower animals, his ancestors. 
This succession of animal forms and lives is our general 
human pedigree. Man is the top branch of the great 
tree of life. Since Darwin we have become able to see 
the development theory, the principle of evolution, in 
the history of mind. Soul as well as body is the product 
of evolution, and the soul’s homologs and analogs are 
seen alike in the souls of man and beast. 

Every one who has given any attention to this subject 
of the soul’s evolution sees in it the promise of the dawn 
of a higher civilization. Drummond, in his “ Ascent of 
Man,” shows that our human spiritual nature has its 
source in the soul of our animal ancestry. Then began 
the training of the spiritual life. Darwin has shown the 
resemblances of the human and animal bodies in even un- 
important details, and yet the least things often teach 
the most truth by revealing old lines of descent and the 
true affinities. 

The Ego grew out of psychic states. Mind began as 
the body stopped in its evolution. Individual souls and 
bodies tend to vary ; and the tendency is invariable. The 
laws of the soul’s evolution are as definite as are those of 
the body’s evolution. Each animal species is but a tem- 
porary stage in the development of the creatures of life. 
Really every species is the product of our ignorance in 
that we cannot see its connections with other species, tho 
in biologic history such connections have been perfect. 
The stream of life is continuous. To find a missing link 
is to bring two species together into one. 

The evolution of the soul began with water in those 
far ages when the ancestors of man were creatures 
of the seas. Mumford, in his study of babies, has shown 
that their movements are very much like the slow move- 
ments of swimming. A baby turned upon its stomach 
will move its arms and legs in a slow paddling manner. 
In our own souls we find reminiscences, as it were, of 
the ancient aquatic life. In the body of a baby we find 
gill-slits ; very often these are visible. Even in adults 
the gill-slits are sometimes seen. These are survivals of 
that stage of our history when our lungs got oxygen 
from the air in the water in whose depths we lived. Eye 
muscles, cheeks, throat, eustachian tube, all these are 
sprung from the pre-human fish ; and one moral is that 
in order to have good eyes, ears, mouths, throats, we 
must pass normally thru that stage, and have been good 





*Summary of an address by President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark 
university, before the New Jersey Child Study Association. 


fish before we can become sound men, for the human embryo 
repeats every stage in the history of the genetic life. 
We must develop each stage to its fulness in order to get 
all which comes out of it and which is the essential sub- 
structure of the next stage. There are fish-traces in the 
human heart and brain ; and paddling movements, soul’s 
reminiscences, and vestigial structures alike show that 
human life came from the sea. - Various movements show 
the same truth: tapping with the fingers is a fin move- 
ment. Then we have also the habit of oscillatory mo- 
tions of the body which are of an aquatic nature. 

Life is full of instances where animals, once creatures 
of the sea now live on land; and the whale, once a crea- 
ture of the land, now lives in the sea. The whale is a 
land mammal in structure. His bony structure shows 
that the whale is-a backslider. The seal, too, is mam- 
malian. The other seems to be relapsing to the water- 
stage of evolution. 

There are psychic reverberations in our souls of the old 
ocean life. Why does rocking put one to sleep ? Is not 
that an echo of wave-life ? Psychically we’ devolute in 
sleep: as sleep steals upon us the qualities which first be- 
come quiescent were the last to be evolved, and those 
which are last to go to rest are the most ancient in the 
soul’s history. The cradle song “Rock-a-by, baby,” sug- 
gests the cradle of the deep. Such paleopsychic traces 
as these show the various metamorphoses thru which we 
have passed in attaining humanness. The female is more 
generic than the male, is less liable to become specialized 
and individualized than the male in body and in soul. 
Now drowning is the chief method of suicide by women. 
Love of the water is the deepest passion of the race. 
The child’s passion for water is an outcropping of his 
soul’s life thru all the later overgrowths. The boy plays 
truant to get to the water, which seems often to possess 
a hypertropic power. Nixies represent the drawing 
power of water. Poetry is full of the love of ocean and 
stream, and poetry is more archaic than prose, and 
reveals the very depths of the soul. Just as in the evo- 
lution of the body the soft. parts are preserved rather 
than the hard, so in the soul’s evolutions the emotions 
live longest. 

Great men often have had water-phobia, as had Immanuel 
Kant. Others have had a water-mania, as had the poet 
Shelley. Both abnormal love and abnormat hate of water 
may manifest themselves alternately in the soul. The 
racial mind is stored with water-myths. Thales, the phil- 
osopher, derived all the elements from water, and the an- 
cients pictured Paradise as beyond the water. Our hym- 
nology is full of allusions to water. Our religion tells of 
the river of the water of life. We must.remember, too, 
the vast importance of the monthly rhythms of the tides 
upon men and women. Water personified is supposed to 
say many things to men, women, and children, and these 
last have such lively imaginations regarding water that 
their minds at times manifest themselves as mere hydro- 
psychoses. 

Similarly man’s tree-life in the next stage of his evolu- 
tion has given rise to tree or dendro-psychoses. Man is 
undoubtedly descended from tree-dwelling ancestors, but 
he is not descended from any ape. He has some charac- 
teristics like those of the gorilla, others like the chimpan- 
zee, Others like the gibbon ; but man is none of these. 
The arm of a baby is longer proportionately than it ever 
is later in life. The baby’s forearm is very strong. The 
young of man have sufficient grip to climb from the mo- 
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ment of birth. In the tree-dwelling stage the infant 
could seize the mother’s long hair and be carried swiftly 
to a place of safety from any enemy. 

Man once had hair like the ape. Children constantly 
practice*depilation. Boys bite the hair upon their lips. 
We have a skin-psychosis which is the memory of a con- 
sciousness of a covering of hair. Perhaps our monkey- 
hair was worked off by depilation. If we stand as tho in 
the act of tree-climbing, we may note that all the surviv- 
ing hairs upon the surface of our bodies point downwards 
so as to shed rain. Apes always stand with their elbows 
bent and hands up. 

Our ancient tree-life played a most important role. By 
it man was changed from a quadruped to a biped. The 
hande were taught to pull and the feet to push. The 
hands were left free to gather fruit and nuts. Thus the 
forefoot of the quadruped became the hand of the human 
biped. The main agency in this process was the tree. 
The first finger became the opposing thumb. At the 
same time the arms and shoulders were taught to work 
back, and man came to be upright. The hand has made 
man, as the structure of the brain proves. Training of 
the hand is making brain. Motor areas are co-ordinated, 
and prepared for all future processes of complicated men- 
tal activity. Hence manual training is right, and is 
sound educational doctrine. This is especially indicated 
in the third metamorphic layer of the brain. In training 
the hands we are making brain pari passee, and mind 
grows as the hand develops skill. 

The apes are in fearful dread of lightning—and with 
good reason. Man learned the same terror in his tree- 
life. Nowadays very few people are ever struck by light- 
ning, yet the fear of it persists. Aristotle said that the 
end of education is to fear right ; if so, the ape is well 
educated. Snakes are the worst enemy of apes. Hu- 
man beings have the same fear, even in Ireland, where 
there are no snakes. But man’s ancient tree-life made 
the fear reasonable. The asylums have many cases of 
agrophobia : these patients feel that they must have shel- 
ter in or near buildings. They fear open ground. Why ? 
Because creatures accustomed to trees could not cross 
open spaces quickly thru lack of skill in locomotion upon 
the ground. The movement of tree and branch in the 
wind taught man the delight of rocking in another form 
from that of wave-life. The baby was rocked to sleep in 
the surges and whisperings of the breeze. 

The tree is very prominent in mythology. Zeller says 
that the soul of the sentiment of religion is in the bud. 
We love to take our children out into the woods and for- 
ests only less than they love to go. The dark wood 
makes the child very serious. The child’s emotion is 
rather awe than fear. So in the old Druidism the forest 
is God’s temple, and we have the myth of Igdrosil from 
the Scandinavian forests. The children see faces in 
the trees ; and put blankets upon them as tho they were 
living creatures. Man has peculiar sensitizations regard- 
ing both ocean and forest. As the poet says, “There is 
pleasure in the pathless woods, rapture by lonely shores.” 
This feeling about trees comes from animistic sources. 
The woods were full of animals in those ancient days be- 
fore the man-animal conquered and counted them. Miss 
Williams has found that children fear forty-four different 
wholly imagined animals. 

Why are they so dreadfully feared ? Children see ani- 
mals everywhere, lions at the bedpost, tigers outside the 
door. It is because of wild animals thatchildren fear the 
dark. Children trace the outlines of animals in the 
clouds. The reason for this animal-terror is in the fact 
that only recently has man become supreme over the wild 
beasts of forest and field. Thompson tells us that as late 
as the fourteenth century a wolf with a foot eighteen 
inches long terrorized all Paris for ten years. A Sho- 
shone panther in India killed three hundred and fifty per- 
sons. A grizzly bear in Sweden hada similar reign of 
terror, and another grizzly in the Sacramento valley in 
California destroyed many lives. The struggle between 
man and the animals was bitter to the lastextreme. Be- 
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cause of it we live in horror of big teeth and big eyes, 
and the feeling of rough fur is disagreeable to us. 

The next stage in man’s life was the migratory and 
nomadic. The love of travel survives in us. The conser- 
vation of the migratory habit is remarkable. We see it 
in the birds. All the bobolinks move up along the Atlan- 
tic together to the New England coast and then 
about half of them turn westward to the Rocky moun- 
tains. This is a habit thousands of years old. 

One of the great problems .of anthrepology is, where 
did the races originate? The migratory instinct is 
strong in man. The little child loves to toddle off some- 
where, and just before the dawn of adolescence truancy 
becomes common. The boy wants to see the world, to go 
to sea, to leave school and home. We have our homeless 
degenerates, our globe-trotters, our travelers, our jour- 
neymen mechanics. The globe-trotters, aimless, drift 
about in all European countries ; they cannot remain long 
anywhere. We have our tramp-families. We have our 
spring fevers and moving times. The middle ages had 
their scholares vagrantes; we have our gadabouts. The 
runaway child first takes off his hat, then his shoes, then 
his coat ; he takes them off in the reverse order in which 
the race has put on clothing. The final luxury is to take 
off everything and plunge into brook or ocean. Thus 
the decadent completes the process of going back to the 
water from which the race sprung. 

Children have also the instinct to follow some peculiar 
individual or a crowd. Families have the passion to 
move. The operations involved in stealing find part of 
their charm in the nomadic state of thieves. Among 
animals wherever the range of migration is limited the 
species tends to-disappear. Man has now reached a 
higher stage. 

Conte has developed in his philosophy the principle of 
fetichism. Dolls are not babies but men and women. 
One boy had a brown elephant as fetich. When one was 
worn out he got another. The elephant has big eyes and 
he believed it saw everything. At the age of seventeen 
he gave his best girla big candy elephant. Another 
child had a blanket as a fetich. She loved to feel of it. 
As she grew bigger the blanket by washing grew smaller. 
She would not go to Europe without it. She always gave 
it three pats before going to sleep. Two girls had a 
stone toward which they had much the same feelings, 
for they would hug it, wash it, warm it. Another girl 
had a stump of a tree asa fetich. Another kept two 
spools on a string all her childhood, and tho now a mother 
of four children, she keeps her two spools on a string in 
her bureau drawer. Charms and talismans are still com- 
mon; and fetichism shows itself now as before in the 
love and worship of some specialized natural object per- 
sonified by the human soul. 

War as the human state for ages shows itself in bully- 
ing and teasing. Most theories of humanity presuppose 
war. This war-spirit accounts for man’s cruelty to ani- 
mals. We seem still to have in our souls the anxious fear 
as to which of us shall get food and room to live. The 
war-spirit is deep in childhood and we see it in children 
who hite and scratch and spit. [f a child grew up un- 
touched by this instinct, it would beinsane. Not to have 
felt these ancient psychoses and to have lived thru 
them, may be the explanation of much insanity and even 
crime. 

The boy’s bullying is the soul germ of the man’s inde- 
pendence. One boy had his little sister perfectly terror- 
rized. He would say to her “Hip-pet-ty-hop,” and she 
would hop. He was over-bearing and cruel to her. One 
little girl was made to kneel down before a butcher-boy. 
These children were trying to find the temper-point. Of 
seventeen murderers in a state penitentiary four on being 
asked the question said they had struck harder than they 
meant to strike. The maturity of the adult transforms 
the child’s anger into righteous indignation. Among the 
spontaneous organizations of children it was found that 
they organized themselves as marauders, pirates, gangs, 
and that their social ideals were criminal in object. It 
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is the adolescent ferment which makes altruism out of 
selfishness. If it fails to accomplish this criminality re- 
sults. A London gang showed the child magnified. An- 
ger is an epilepsy which adolescence should cure. 

There is much for us to learn from myths and ghost- 
stories. Myth sketches the soul to the dimensions of the 
race. Some people think that children must be told only 
the truth. Such a child heard that Mr. McKinley was 
in New York. She told her parents that she went to see 
Mrs. McKinley, that the President’s wife had lost her 
purse, and wanted to borrow fifty dollars. Since the child 
had always learned and told only the truth, the parents 
gave her the money. She told a similar story a few days 
later.’ Before the incident ended she had gotten fourteen 
hundred dollars from her parents which was all they had. 
Then they found out that their child had lied. She was 
starved for the lie, the platonic lie of the vigorous imagi- 
nation. You and I are “ poorcritturs.” We are limited 
in action, knowledge and thought. We live here and 
there. Imagination enables the individual’s mind to 
spread out. Let us say, All hail to the hereafter! The 
super-man is yet to come. Man is the tadpole of the 
archangel. The lie of the imagination is necessary to the 
soul’s life. 

What then has child-study taught us? To answer 
this I must anticipate a little. 

The present kindergarten seems to be an inadequate 
expression of the thought of Froebel, and we ought to be 
able to find less rigid and better ways to develop the les- 
sons of his insight. The core of the matter is in the 
doctrine of mterest. In the pedagogical world the next 
important movement was that of the Herbartian psychol- 
ogy ; and now we have the new psychology. The kinder- 
gartners have been isolating themselves too much. We 
must find a way to reincarnate the spirit of Froebel in a 
new letter. 

Our fashions of reading are not quite correct, because 
they do not accord with the nature and rights of the 
children. It is quality of thought which makes literature 
invaluable, whether we are considering the Bible or Plato, 
or Dante. Why should we read the thought of great 
minds only in the Hebrew, or Greek, or Italian in which 
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they wrote? That kind of educational orthodoxy is sin | 


against the soul of the child, to whom the story in its 
roots should be told, not read. Homer and a dozen others 
should go from lips to ears, not from eyes to hands. We 
ought to have some professional story-tellers. Let this 
professional story-teller know ten stories, and go about 
telling them with the proper “gags” by which to develop 
enthusiasm and applause. That is true reading. 

There is a literature so vile that it were better not to 
know how to read at all than to read its books and papers. 
Years ago the leader of the colored vote in the city of Bal- 
timore was a man of affairs and a poet in mind, but he 
could not’ read. Charlemagne, the organizer of an em- 
pire, could not read. Only those stories are worth read- 
ing to children which embody great ethical motifs. The 
grand myths did not die even in the ages when print was 
unknown. We should tell such stories as will give the 
child a moral and intellectual uplift and expansion, 
= such stories should form, as it were, a child’s 
bible. 

The music of the day in schools is all notes or Tonic- 
sol-fa- ; but the proper question, is, What can the child- 
ren sing ? In our schools they are not learning to sing 
but to read music. Uncounted generations of children 
could sing without notes, and staff notation is modern de- 
vice. True music makes hearts. 

In language children must learn to speak before they 
learn to read and to write. As for the doctrine of mak- 
ing every lesson an English lesson, how preposterous it 
is! Children’s minds are far in advance of their powers 
of expression. The sensory areas develop before the 
motor. It is wrong to let the tongue clog the ear. Do 
not tie the soul down, for the power to stand examination 
comes late in one’s culture, and getting en rapport with 
knowledge comes first. 

Modern geography is a place of skulls, 'a limbo of tor- 
tures. It includes map-drawing, anthropology, commerce, 
climate, astronomy, mixed as tho ina sausage. Geogra- 
phy is the great obstacle in the way of teaching Nature, 
which is the main thing. 

In a word, the need of society is to expand the indi- 
vidual and to bring man to the larger life. 
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Baa, Baa, Black Sheep. 


By Rudyard Kipling. 


The First Bag. 


‘‘When I was in my father's house, I was in a better place.” 


They were putting Punch to bed the ayah and the hamal 
and Meeta, the big Surti boy with the red and gold turban. 
Judy, already tucked inside her mosquito curtains, 
was nearly asleep. Punch had been allowed to stay up 
for dinner. Many privileges had been accorded Punch 
within the last ten days, and a greater kindness from the 
people of his world had encompassed his ways and works, 
which were mostly obstreperous. 
the bed and swung his bare legs defiantly. 

“Punch-baba going to bye-lo?” said the ayah suggestively. 

“No,” said Punch. “Punch-baba wants the story about 
the Ranee that was turned into atiger. Meeta must tell 
it, and hamal shall hide behind the door and make tiger 
noises at the proper time.” 

“But Judy-baba will wake up,” said the ayah. 

“ Judy-baba is waking,” piped a small voice from the 
— curtains. “There was a Ranee that lived at 
Delhi. 
while Meeta began the story. 

Never had Punch secured the telling of this tale with 
80 little opposition. He reflected for along time. The 
hamal made the tiger-noises in twenty different keys. 

“Top!” said Punch, authoritatively. “Why doesn’t 
papa come in and say he’s going to give me put-put ?” 

“Punch-baba is going away,” said the ayah. “In an- 
other week there will be no Punch-baba to pull my hair 
any more.” She sighed softly, for the boy of the house- 
hold was very dear to her heart. 

“Up the Ghauts in a train,” said Punch, standing on 
his bed. “ All the way to Nassick where the Ranee tiger 
lives ?” 

“Not to Nassick this year, little sahib,” said Meeta, 
lifting him on his shoulder. “Down to the sea where 
the cocoanuts are thrown, and across the sea in a big 
ship. Will you take Meeta with you to Balait ?” 

You shall all come,” said Punch, from the height of 
Meeta’s strong arms. “Meeta and the ayah, and the 
hamal, and Bhini-in-the garden and the salaam-captain 
sahib-snake-man.” 

There was no mockery in Meeta’s voice, when he re- 
plied : “Great is the sahib’s favor,” and laid the little 
man down in the bed, while the ayah, sitting in the 
moonlight at the doorway, lulled him to sleep with an in- 
terminable canticle such as they sing in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church at Parel. Punch curled himself into a ball 
and slept. 

Next morning Judy shouted that there wasa rat in the 
nursery ; and thus he forgot to tell her the wonderful 
news. It did not much matter, for Judy was only three 
and she would not have understood. But Punch was five, 
and he knew that going to England would be much nicer 
than a-trip to Nassick. 

* * * * * * * 

And papa and mamma sold the brougham and the piano, 
and stripped the house, and curtailed the allowance of 
crockery for the daily meals, and took long counsel to- 
gether over a bundle of letters bearing the Rocklington 
postmark. 

“The worst of itis that we can’t be certain of any- 
thing,” said papa, pulling his mustache. “The letters in 
themselves are excellent, and the terms are moderate 
enough.” 

“The worst of it is that the children will grow up away 
from me,” thought mamma ; but she did not say it aloud. 

“We are only one case among hundreds,” said papa, 
bitterly, “ You shall go home again in five years, dear.” 

“Punch will be ten then—and Judy eight. Oh, how 
long and long and long the time will be! And we have to 
leave them among strangers.” 

“Punch is acheery little chap. He’s sure to make 
friends wherever he goes.” 


He sat on the edge of 


Go on, Meeta,” and she fell fast asleep again 


“ And who could help loving my Ju?” 

They were standing over the cots in the nursery late 
at night and I think that mamma was crying softly, 
After papa had gone away, she knelt down by the side of 
Judy’s cot. The ayah saw herand put up a prayer that the 
memsahib might never find the love of her children taken 
away from her and given to a stranger. 

Mamma’s own prayer was a slightly illogical one, 

Summarized it ran : “Let strangers love my children, 
and be as good to them as Ishould be ; but let me preserve 
their love and their confidence for ever and ever. Amen.” 
Punch scratched himself in his sleep and Judy moaned a lit- 
tle. That seems to be the only answer to the prayer, and next 
day they all went down to the sea, and there was a scene 
at the Apollo Bunder when Punch discovered that Meeta 
could not come, too, and Judy learned that the ayah 
must be left behind; But Punch found a thousand fas- 
cinating things in the rope, block, and steam-pipe line on 
the big P. and O. steamer long before Meeta and the 
ayah had dried their eyes. 

“Come back, Punch-baba,” said the ayah. 

“Come back,” said Meeta, “and the Burrasahib.” 

“ Yes,” said Punch, lifted up in his father’s arms to 
wave good-bye. “ Yes, I will come back, and I will be a 
Burra sahib Baha dur !” 

At the end of the first day, Punch demanded to be set 
down in England, which he was certain must be close at 
hand. Next day there was a merry breeze, and Punch 
was very sick. “When I come back to Bombay,” said 
Punch on his recovery, “I will come by the road in a 
broom-a gharri. This is a very naughty ship. 

The Swedish boatswain consoled him, and he modified 
his opinions as the voyage went on. There was so much to 
see and to handle, and ask questions about that Punch 
nearly forgot the ayah, and Meeta, and the hamal, and 
with difficulty remembered a few words of the Hindoo- 
stanee, once his second speech. 

But Judy was much worse. The day before the 
steamer reached Southampton, mamma asked if she* 
would not like to see the ayah again. Judy’s blue eyes 
turned to the stretch of sea that had swallowed all her 
tiny past, and she said: “Ayah! What is ayah?” 

Mamma cried over her and Punch marveled. It was 
then that he heard, for the first time, mamma’s passion- 
ate appeal to him never to let Judy forget mamma. 
Seeing that Judy was young, ridiculously young, and 
that mamma every evening for four weeks past, has come 
into thecabin to sing her and Punch to sleep with a mys- 
terious rune that he called “Sonny, my soul,” Punch 
could not understand what mamma meant. But hestrove 
to do his duty ; for the moment mamma left the cabin, he 
said to Judy : 

“Ju, you remember mamma ?” 

“Torse I do,” said Judy. 

“Then always remember mamma, else I won’t give you 
the paper ducks that the red-haired Captain Sahib cut 
out for me.” 

Judy promised always to “bemember mamma.” 

Many and many a time was mamma’s command laid upon 
Punch, and papa would say the same thing with an insist- 
ance tha’ awed the child. 

“You must make haste and learn to write Punch,” said 
papa, “and then you'll be able to write letters to us in 
Bombay.” 

“T’ll come into your room,” said Punch, and papa 
choked. 

Papa and mamma were always choking in those days. If 
Punch took Judy to task fur not “bemembering” they 
choked. If Punch sprawled on the sofa in the Southampton 
lodging-house and sketched his future in purple and gold, 
they choked ; and so they did if Judy puc up her mouth 
for akiss. ; 

Thru many days all four were vagabonds on the 
face of the earth—Punch with no one to give orders to, 
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Judy too young for anything, and papa and mamma, grave, 
distracted, and choking. 

“Where,” demanded Punch, wearied of a loathsome 
contrivance on four wheels with a mound of luggage 
a-top—“where is our broom-gharri? This things talks 
so much that I can’t talk. Where is our own broom 
gharri? When I was at Bandstand, before we comed 
away, I asked Inverarity Bahib why he was sitting in it, 
and he said it was his own. And I said, ‘I will give it 
you’—I like Inverarity Sahib and I said, ‘Can you put 
. your legs thru the pully-wag loops by the windows ? And 
Inverarity Sahib said ‘No,’ and laughed. Jcan put my 
legs thru these pully-wag loops. Look! Oh, mamma's 
crying again! I didn’t know. I wasn’t not to do so.” 

Punch drew his legs out of the loops of the four- 
wheeler ; the door opened and he slid to the earth in a 
cascade of parcels, at the door of an austere little villa 
whose gates bore the legend “Downe Lodge.” Punch 
gathered himself together and eyed the house with dis- 
favor. It stood on a sandy road, and a cold wind 
tickled his knickerbockered legs. 

“Let us go away,” said Punch. 
place.” 


“This is not a pretty 


But mamma and papa and Judy had quitted the cab, 


and all the luggage was being taken into the house. At 
the door stood a woman in black, and she smiled largely, 
with dry, chapped lips. Behind her was a man—big, bony, 
gray, and lame, as to one leg—behind him a boy of 
twelve, black-haired and oily in appearance. Punch sur- 
veyed the trio, and advanced without fear, as he had 
been accustomed to do in Bombay when callers came and 
he happened to be playing in the veranda. 

“How do you do?” said he. “I am Punch.” But 
they were all looking at the luggage—all except the gray 
man who shook hands with Punch and said he was a 
“smart little fellow.” There was much running about 
and banging of boxes, and Punch curled himself up on 
the sofa in the dining-room and considered things. 

“T don’t like these people,” said Punch. “But never 
mind. We'll go away soon. We have always went away 
soon from everywhere. I wish we was gone back to 
Bombay soon.” 

The wish bore nofruit. For eleven days mamma wept 
at intervals, and showed the woman in black all Punch’s 
clothes—a liberty which Punch resented. “But p’r’aps 
she’s a new white ayah,” he thought. “I’m to call her 
Antirosa, but she doesn’t call me sahib. She says just 
Puneh,” he confided to Judy. “ What is Antirosa ?” 

Judy didn’t know. Neither she nor Punch had heard 
anything of an animal called an aunt. The world had 
been papa and mamma, who knew everything, permitted 
everything, and loved everybody—even Punch when he 
use. 1 to go into the garden at Bombay and filled his nails 
with mold after the weekly nail-cutting, because, as he 
explained, between two strokes of the slipper, to his sorely 
tried father, his fingers “felt so new at the ends.” 

In an undefined way, Punch judged it advisable to 
keep both parents between himself and the woman in 
black and the boy with black hair. He did not approve 
of them. He liked the gray man, who had expressed a 
wish to be called “Uncleharri.” They nodded at each 
other when they met, and the gray man showed him a 
little ship with rigging that took up and down. 

“She is a model of the Brisk—the little Brisk that 
was sore exposed that day at Navarino. The gray man 
hummed the last words and fell into a reverie. “I'll tell 
you about Navarino, Punch, when we go for walks to- 
gether ; and you musn’t touch the ship, because she’s the 
Brisk.” 

Long before that walk, the first of many, was taken, 
they roused Punch and Judy in the chill dawn of a Febru- 
ary morning to say good-bye, and of all people in the wide 
earth, to papa and mamma—both crying this time. 
Punch was very sleepy and Judy was cross. 

“Don’t forget us,” pleaded mamma, “Oh, my little 
son, don’t forget us, and see that Judy remembers us, too.” 

“ve told Judy to bemember,” said Punch, wriggling, 
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for his father’s beard tickled his neck. “I’ve told Judy 
ten-forty-leven thousand times. But Ju’s so young— 
quite a baby—isn’t she ?” 

“Yes,” said papa, “quite a baby, and you must be good 
to Pm make haste to learn to write and—and— 
and—— 

Punch was back in his bed again, and Judy was fast 
asleep, and there was the rattle of a cab below. Papa 
and mamma had gone away. Not to Nassick ; that was 
across the sea. To some place much nearer, of course, 
and equally, of course they would return. They came 
back after dinner parties, and papa had come back after 
they had been to a place called “ The Snows,” and mamma 


‘with him, to Punch and Judy at Mrs. Inverarity’s house 


in Marine Lines. Assuredly they would come back again. 
So Punch fell asleep till the true morning, when the 
black-haired boy met him with the information that papa 
and mamma had gone to Bombay, and that he and Judy 
were to stay at Downe Lodge “forever.” Antirosa, tear- 
fully appealed to for a contradiction, said that Harry had 
spoken the truth, and that it behooved Punch to fold up 
his clothes neatly on going to bed. Punch went out and 
wept bitterly with Judy, into whose fair head he had 
driven some ideas of the meaning of separation. 

When a matured man discovers that he has been de- 
serted by Providence, deprived of his God and cast with- 
out help, comfort or sympathy, upon a world which is 
new and strange to him, his despair, which may find ex- 
pression in evil-living, the writing of his experiences, or 
the more satisfactory diversion of suicide, is generally 
supposed to be impressive. A child, under exactly simi- 
lar circumstances, as far as its knowledge goes, cannot 
very well curse God and die. It howls till its nose is red, 
its eyes are sore, and its head aches. Punch and Judy, 
thru no fault of their own, had lostall their world. They 
sat in the hall and cried ; the black-haired boy looking on 
from afar. 

The model of the ship availed nothing, tho the gray 
man assured Punch that he might pull the rigging up 
and down as much as he pleased; and Judy was prom- 
ised free entry into the kitchen. They wanted papa and 
mamma gone to Bombay beyond the seas, and their grief, 
while it lasted, was without remedy. 

When the tears ceased, the house was very still. An- 
tirosa had decided it was much better to let the children 
“have their cry out,” and the boy had gone to school. 
Punch raised his head from the floor and sniffled mourn- 
fully. Judy was nearly asleep. Three short years had 
not taught her how to bear sorrow with full knowledge. 
There was a distant dull boom in the air—a repeated 
heavy thud. Punch knew that sound in Bombay in the 
monsoon. It was thesea—the sea that must be traversed 
before anyone could get to Bombay. 

Quick, Ju!” he cried, “we're close to the sea. I can 
hear it! Listen! That's where they've went. P’r’aps 
we can catch them, if we was in time. They didn’t mean: 
to go without us. They’ve only forgot.” 

“Iss,” said Judy. “They've only forgotted. Less go . 
to the sea.” 

The hall door was open and so was the garden gate. 

“It’s very, very big, this place,” he said, looking cau- 
tiously down the road, and we will get lost ; but I will find 
man and order him to take back to my house—like I did 
in Bombay.” 

He took Judy by the hand, and the two fled hatless in 
the direction of the sound of the sea. Downe Villa was 
almost the last of a range of newly built houses running 
out, thru a chaos of brick-mounds, to a heath where gyp- 
sies occasionally camped, and where the Garrison Artillery 
of Rocklington practiced. There were few people to be 
seen, and the children might have been taken for those of 
the soldiery who ranged far. Half an hour the wearied 
little legs tramped across heath, potato-field and sanddune. 

“T’se so tired,” said Judy, “and mamma will be angry.” 

,“Mamma’s never angry. I suppose she is waiting at 
the sea now while papa get’s tickets. We'll find them and 
go along with. Ju, you musn’t sit down. Only alittle 
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more and we'll come to the sea. Ju, if you sit down I'll 
thmack you!” said Punch. 

They climbed another dune, and came upon the gray 
sea at low tide. Hundreds of crabs were scuttling about 
the beach, but there was no trace of papa and mamma, 
not even of a ship upon the waters, nothing but sand and 
mud for miles and miles. 

And “Uncleharri” found them by chance—very muddy 
and very forlorn—Punch dissolved in tears, but trying to 
divert Judy with an “ickle trab,” and Judy wailing to the 
pitiless horizon for “mamma, mamma!” and again 


“mamma !” 
(To be Continued.) 


SF 


Nino. 
By MATTIE GRIFFITH SATTERIE. 


His name was Nino. A policeman brought him into 
my school, one cold, bright, winter day. He placed the 
boy on a front bench and turning towards me said, “‘See 
him, ma’am? Well, [had a chase for him, he nearly gave 
me the slip half a dozen times, but I rounded on him and 
gave him the grab at last. I was going to take him be- 
fore the Judge first, but he promised to come here to 
school, because he knew some fellows who come here. I 
tell you, ma’am he’s little, but, O my! I say, lady, I 
wouldn’t be in your shoes for two hundred dollars a month.” 

With a smiling nod and this cheerful announcement the 
Bluecoat left the room. I turned and surveyed my 
prize. He was small, very small. His little wizened 
body was surmounted by the most aged face one can well 
imagine. “Sly, cunning, and deceit,” I thought as I gazed 
upon his wrinkled visage and into his little black specks 
of eyes. Upon being questioned he informed me that he 
was eleven years old, he lived in Thompson street, he 
could read a little, he could not write at all. He had 
never been kept anywhere in school because he would 
not stay. He didn’t care for “de cops” he wasn’t 
“scared of ’em” and so on. 

I called two of the largest boys in school and told them 
to take Nino down to the wash room and cleanse him 
thoroly. He was fairly reeking with street filth and 
mud. Of course he resisted manfully, frantically, but the 
boys understood their task perfectly and with a knowledge 
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born of long experience in the same work artistically 
seized the kicking’ child and magically disappeared with 
him. Twenty minutes later the boys returned with the 
sulky but shiningly clean Nino. 

At both sessions the next day Nino appeared, but was 
diametrically opposed to study. He was duly introduced 
to book, paper, slate and pencil but without success, 
During the afternoon he was warned that he would be 
kept after school if he idled as he had in the morning, 
Needless to add he was “kept in.” He went home when 
released, in a genuine bandit rage, declaring audibly his 
intention of playing “ hookey” on the morrow. 

He was as good as his word. The next day, no Nino, 


- all day- . But the day after, in answer to my postal card 


his father brought him in, resisting wildly. The father, 
who was as youthful looking as Nino was aged in appear- 
ance, threw the boy on the floor and proceeded to kick 
him violently. To my words of remonstrance he said : 
“Excoos Maestra, he bada boy; he no good a lick a him, 
me no say nottings, you kill a him, me no say nottings.” 
I finally persuaded him to leave the boy to my tender 
mercies and he departed. 

Nino sat for ten minutes in sulky silence. I waited 
until he raised his eyes to my desk, then I said in the 
most indifferent tone, “Nino, can you sharpen this lead 
pencil for me?” He took the pencil and sharpened it. 
I then said, “‘ Sharpen these dozen pencils, please.” By 
the time the dozen pencils were sharpened, he was in a 
truly lamb-like state, and did his school work quietly and 
well, In the afternoon I told him to attend to the clay, 
preparatory to the modeling lesson. Before he went home 
that afternoon, he asked if hecould clean the slates and give 
them out on the proviso that he was early, in the morning. 

A week passed and Nino was on the early list. 
Alas! Another “outbreak,” a day on the dock and 
streets with the repetition of the culprit being dragged 
in and the paternal kicking before my eyes. More pen- 
cils sharpened, slates washed and ruled, paper cut and 
given out, and Nino was taking a human interest in the 
world of school life. This time for three weeks he 
proudly walked in the eyes of all men ‘‘ Ar early boy.” 
But one glorious February day, my heart sank when, at 
the opening of school I missed the world weary face: of 
my precious Nino. I had been so elated at what I had 
proudly considered “ Nino’s reformation,” and now my 
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pride was obliged to fall. However, he presented himself 
at the afternoon session without being dragged or kicked. 
He actually said, * ‘Teacher, I was on de hook this morn- 
ing. I’m sorry.” My heart once more beat high with 
pride and satisfaction. 

An important change was taking place in Nino, 
he was really growing fond of his lessons. He made 
rapid progress in reading, and in the simple rules of 
arithmetic. He told me one day with a lofty air, he was 
“de boss adder” in his yard. 

The year waned and even the temptingly beautiful 
days of spring and summer could not beguile him from 
his post of duty. Even the vacation did not demoralize 
him. I found him waiting at the corner of the street 
for me on the opening day of school, with the greeting, 
“O teacher, I’m awful glad school’s again.” He was now 
a worthy member of society, steady, studious, and almost 
orderly. One afternoon as the class was writing, and I 
was passing up one aisle and down another looking at the 
books, Nino said as I lingered at his desk, “Teacher, 
you like de fellows, don’t you, truly?” ‘Yes, Nino, I 
said “ When you are good, I love you joyfully, when you 
are not good I love you sadly, but I always love you !” 
He surveyed me with a look in which wonder and con- 
tempt struggled for supremacy, then said after a few 
seconds, “ It’s funny; I tink I would’t like such coves as us.” 

The time had now arrived when the annual promotion 
to the neighboring public school was to take place. I 


’ told Nino to stand at the head of the line of boys as the 


brightest pupil. The children to be promoted were all 
ranged in order to start to their new school. I said a 
few words of farewell and advice. Suddenly the line 
swayed wildly back and forth; there was a mad rush, 
and Nino tore from his place, threw himself at the end 
of the platform embracing my apron and choking with sobs 
cried out, “I don’t want to go to nonewschool. I never 
want to go away from here.” 

I listened a proud and happy woman, the boy had a 
heart. I had doubted the fact until that moment. 

Sr 


Youth Study in the High School. 


Summary of address = Prin, Lincotn E. Row ey, of the high 
school of East Orange, N. J., before the New Jersey Child Study 
Association. 

Adolescence is the spring time of life, when the ice is 
breaking up. It is interesting to note that in the Gospel 
stories of the life of Jesus Christ we have accounts of 
the baby Jesus, but nothing of the child until he reaches 
the age of twelve, when we find him in the presence of 
the masters in the temple. The period of transition and 
of activity has come, and he is trying to get ready to go 
about his “ Father’s business.” 

Professor Drummond says, in the “Ascent of Man,” 
that the greatest transition in all the history of life upon 
the globe is where the living creatures passed from selfism 
to altruism, from egoism to otherism. This is true in the 
life of every man and woman: the crisis comes when the 
individual begins to live for others. 
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I began the study of adolescence not because I was 
interested in the psychological matters involved, but be- 
cause I had to study boys and girls so as to know how 
properly to direct their education. In our community 
the earlier work of child-study in the primary and 
grammar grades has been so well done that if only to 
pursue the same successful course, the high school prin- 
cipal must take up the later work of youth-study. I felt 
that I had to master the problems of my pupils. I con- 
sidered first how the high school faculty might become 
acquainted with the new class which enters each fall. 
To that end we send out to the grammar principals cer- 
tain questionnaires. We try in them to find out what the 
pupils think of their teachers and schools. We do the 
same thing after they reach the high school. In this 
way we believe that a certain amount of self-direction 
may be secured by the pupils for themselves. We re- 
member and try to act in accord with the principle that 
what the pupils need is not watching but sympathetic 
watching. I ;personally visited last year the grammar 
classes from which our pupils were to come to the high 
school in order to find out how the teachers there con- 
duct the work and control the pupils. 

We sent out a letter to parents asking them certain 
questions about their children and requesting suggestions 
from them. As the result over one-third of them came 
to see me, and over one-half manifested very deep interest 
in giving the teachers full information. In this way we 
got at the parents’ side of the matter, and we learned 
that all-important knowledge, the essential facts of the 
personality of the individual boys and girls. Our high 
school records thus cover three departments of informa- 
tion, first, a statement by the former teachers of the pri- 
mary and grammar stages of the child’s life ; second, a 
statement by the pupils themselves of their ideas and 
opinions on their personal, social, and school life, and third, 
a statement by the parents regarding their children’s 
health, character, conduct, ambitions, and tendencies. 

I consider that the most important questions we asked 
were these, viz.: 

To the Pupil.—Please answer these questions fully and 
frankly. The answers are desired that we may better 
our school and make your school-life here as valuable as 
possible: If the way were open what would you prefer 
to do or be above all other things ? What do you expect 
to do when you leave school? What things interfere 
with your doing your very best in your recitations? In 
our school are there any temptations or inducements to 
practice deceit—either in recitations, tests, preparation 
of lessons, or in general conduct ? Name these tempta- 
tions. In the general management of the school by the 
principal and teachers, the discipline, so-called, what can 
you say in criticism or approval? Without mentioning 
names give some reasons why certain teachers are fav- 
orites of yours. 

To the former Principal or Teacher.—Kindly let us know 
about the attendance, punctuality, temperament of so- 
and-so. What were the home conditions, outside inter- 

ests, and scholarship ? Can you make any suggest- 
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ions regarding the course this pupil ought to take 
in the high school? Incase of difficulty in learning 
or fault in behavior what method of instruction 
or discipline have you found most helpful ? 

To the Parents we addressed questions of similarly 
personal import. The replies were fruitful of many 
good things. We. have found it possible to keep 
many pupils in school thru the knowledge thus se- 
cured, who otherwise would undoubtedly have fallen 
by the wayside. We have been able to correct many 
faults in a helpful and kindly manner. We have 
directed the pupils far more wisely in the courses 

_ they have pursued and in the selection of the 
courses. The school work has progressed better 
and more smoothly. 

Psychologically these measures may not have 
been of any great scientific value, but practically 

we have come to consider the information indis- 
pensable to the right conduct and administration 
of our high school. 
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The Need of Sympathy. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL some time ago printed editorial 
comments on the educational significance of Kipling’s 
work, which referred incidentally to the pathetic little 
story, “Baa, Baa, Black Sheep.” To judge from the 
number of inquiries received, few educators have had 
the privilege of becoming acquainted with him and ac- 
cordingly arrangements have been made to re-publish the 
sketch in full in these pages. Aside from the charm 
that envelops everything from Kipling’s pen, it is an 
intensely interesting revelation of the child heart and 
child traits, and directs the thoughts of educators to the 
importance of the transition from home to school, in a 
way that cannot fail to be impressive. How many “black 
sheep”. the schools are responsible for! But then, the 
outlook into the future is more hopeful, thanks to the 
spread of sympathetic—all other kinds are spurious— 
child-study. 

The story of Nino goes well with Kipling’s sketch. 
Miss Satterie has made good use of her opportunities 
for humanizing the friendless, fate-cuffed, street gamin 
by that warmth which is the God-given glory of noble 
womanhood. Two previous sketches by this educational 
missionary have already won her many friends among our 
readers. What wonderful work there lies at the doors 
of the school ! 


we 
Education in New York State. 


It is well known that the two educational departments 
in the state of New York do not always harmonize. The 
White bill now before the legislature purposes to extend 
the powers of the department of education at the ex- 
pense of the board of regents. This bill (1) creates a 
department of public instruction and gives the governor 
the power to appoint a state commissioner ; (2) it takes 
from the regents the inspection and supervision of the 
353 high schools and academic departments and places 
them under the charge of the department of public in- 
struction. Under this law the department would obtain 
control of the public secondary schools of the state. This 
is certainly a step that ought to be taken; for there is 
absolutely no reason why the control of the latter insti- 
tutions should be separated from that of the primary and 
grammar schools. 

This is no quarrel between the friends of the regents 
and the friends of the public schools ; it is simply a ques- 
tion as to the best management of an enormous interest. 
All thoughtful citizens would agree that there should be 
one responsible department in charge of the public in- 
struction interests of the state, which comprise the pri- 
mary, grammar, and high schools. That the head of this 
department should be appointed by the governor may be 
a debatable question. But as long as there is no state 


board of education, it is perhaps the most practicable plan. 
The legislature has shown by its willingness to give up the 
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power of appointment that it is actuated by earnestness, 
intelligence, and patriotism. 
Sr 


“* Official’ Routes. 


Attention is again called to the following official an- 
nouncement issued by Pres. E. Oram Lyte, of the National 
Educational Association. 

In arranging for transportation to Los Angeles for the 
annual convention next July, the attention of state direc- 
tors and managers of the N. E. A. is called to the im- 
portance of respecting and perpetuating the established 
policy of the National Educational Association of dealing 
fairly and without preference with all railway lines which 
join in offering reduced rates to the place of meeting, 
This policy forbids selecting and announcing “ Official 
Routes.” Such announcements are manifestly intended 
to divert travel to chosen lines and inevitably result in 
the disadvantage and the dissatisfaction of the lines from 
whose legitimate territory such travel may be drawn. 
This need not, however, prevent the organizing of parties 
for certain routes, that may be selected and announced, 
providing that all available routes shall be regarded as 
alike “official” and aided alike in organizing similar par- . 
ties from their respective territories. 

It is believed that all state directors and state and dis- 
trict managers will recognize the justice and wisdom of 
this policy and will co-operate in maintaining it. General 
passenger agents will be invited to issue such instructions 
to their representatives as will be in harmony with both 
the spirit and the letter of this circular. 

Copies of all circular announcements issued by State 
Directors should be filed with the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. 


gy 
A Simpler Spelling. 


The thoughtful teacher sees tnat one of the great diffi- 
culties in the way of the childin learning to write the Eng- 
lish language is in the fantastic combination of letters in 
certain words, as sleigh, for example. A great deal of 
thought and effort have been expended in the way of sim- 
plifying the formation of a few ofthe words at least. 
It is strange but true that the obstinate opponents to any 
simplification of words are in the ranks of the teachers. 

Not many months ago a young sailor made complaint 
before the courts concerning the brutal treatment he had 
received when the ship had got well out at sea. The magis- 
trate asked the sailors complained of why they had treated 
the lad so brutally, for they did not deny it. They gave 
as a reason that such treatment had been dealt out to 
them. 

And this seems to us the substance of the argument in 
some educational papers against the simplification of the 
spelling of certain words. To have removed any of the 
difficulties in the way of the child in his effort to learn 
should meet with hearty commendation. 

SP 


Retirement of W. H. Bell. 


We learn thru the Inter-State School Review that the 
veteran educational editor of the Indiana School Journal 
has decided to retire from the post he has held so long 
and honorably. His services to education have been 
great ; he has planned to make a really useful paper and 
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has given unremitting labor to this end. He did not aim 
to produce brilliant articles, knowing well that such would 
be of no benefit to nine-tenths of the teachers. He 
strove to be of real benefit and has won a wide circle of 
friends. His successor is Hon. D. M. Geeting, well known 
to Indiana educators. 

Sr 


Ruskin’s View. 


“In the education of either of the lower or upper 
classes, it matters not the least how much or how little 
they know, provided they know just what will fit them to 
do their work and to be happy in it. A man is not edu- 
cated, in any sense whatsoever, because he can read 
Latin or write English, or can behave himself in a draw- 
ing-room ; but he is only educated, if he is happy, busy, 
beneficent, and effective in the world; millions of peas- 
ants are, therefore, at this moment, better educated than 
most of those who call themselves gentlemen; and the 
means taken to educate the lower classes in any other 
sense may very often be productive of a precisely opposite 
result.” 


Statements like these are well worth pondering ; those 
who think they have settled ideas pertaining to education 
should consider them. 

GS 


One of the daily papers publishes a list of the bequests 
to educational institutions during 1898 and the first three 
months of 1899. The gifts since January 1, 1899, aggregate 
$17,285,174. The two largest items are $2,000,000 be- 
queathed under the will of the late John Simmons, of 
Boston, for the establishment of a female industrial col- 
lege, and $1,000,000 which goes to Harvard university. 


Dr. William A. Mowry’s delicious bits of reminiscence, 
thefpublication of which began in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
of April 15, under the head of “An Ancient School Fad 
and*How It Was Burlesqued Out of the School-room,” 
will be continued next week. 
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The Busy World. 


Bridges in the Soudan.—The contract for the bridge 
which is to carry the new Soudan railway over the River 
Atbara has been given to an American firm. The Eng- 
lish agents for the Egyptian government, who had the 
ordering of the Atbara bridge, gave the first chance to 
British traders, but not one could guarantee delivery in 
the time required. Speed being of paramount importance, 
there was no choice but to go to others for the work. The 
locomotives for the Soudan railway, or, at all events, the 
first batch delivered, will come from America. The de- 
sire is to get delivery with all possible despatch, and as 
America is in a position to guarantee greater speed than 
England, the government agents have had no choice but 
to go to the United States for that portion of the order 
which could not wait. 

The Siberian Railway.—This properly begins at Tchelia- 
binsk, at the boundary between Europe and Asia, in the 
Urals, and the western section, of eight hundred and 
sixty miles in length, reaching to the Obi, is completed 
and in operation. The central section, between the Obi 
and Irkoutsk, consists of two divisions. The first, from 
the Qbi to the Yenesei, four hundred and seventy miles, 
is completed, but the second portion, including the great 
bridge over the Yenesei, has progressed more slowly, tho 
it is expected to be finished in the present year. A large 
part of the permanent way on this portion is finished, the 
passengers and merchandise being now transported by 
ferries. Before the middle of 1899 all the bridge work 
will be completed, and also the short line from Irkoutsk 
and Lake Baikal, making a thru railway line from the 
Urals to Lake Baikal—a distance of 2,000 miles. 

At Lake Baikal the Manchurian section of the road 
begins, the official name of this portion being the Eastern 
railway of China. It is on this portion that efforts are 
now concentrated. The proposed extension to Port 
Arthur will connect directly with the partially-con- 
structed road from Newchwang to Pekin, giving com- 
munication between the capitals of Russia and China. 


Siberia to be Developed.—Consul Covert at Lyons says 
that it is very necessary that the United States be fully 
represented at the coming annual fair at Nijni Novgorod, 
in August and September. This fair is the great annual 
gathering of buyers and sellers of all eastern and Asi- 
atic Russia. The government is just now making great 
efforts to d2velop the mineral resources of the Ural 
mountains and of all the country opened by the trans- 
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Siberian railroad. The imperial government has granted 
free entry for the next ten years on all articles for use 
in the Ural and Siberian mines, and these will be exhib- 
ited at the Nijni fair this summer. Everything pertain- 
ing to railroad, mining, and agricultural interests will 
receive attention. The United States excels in the 
manufacture of machinery in these lines. 


A New Mineral Discovered.—Prof. J. E. Wolff, of 
Harvard university, has recently discovered in the zinc 
mines of Franklin Furnace, N. J., a valuable new mineral, 
containing from twenty-two to twenty-four per cent. of 
zinc. From the name of the township, Hardyston, in 
which it was first recognized, Prof. Wolff has called the 
new mineral “ hardystonite.” 


Population of Japan.—The official census of Japan, ex- 
clusive of Formosa, shows a total population of more 
than 43,000,000. The city of Tokio has nearly 2,000,000 
and Kobe and Osaka each exceed 1,000,000. 


Port Arthur Ship Canal.—Work is about completed on 
the Port Arthur ship canal which is seven and a half 
miles long and is designed to extend deep water from 
Sabine pass to Port Arthur, situated in the state of 
Texas on the western side of Sabine lake. Port Arthur 
is the terminus of the Kansas City, Pittsburg, and Gulf 
railroad, and will probably become the most important 
harbor on the Gulf of Mexico, as it is large enough for 
all demands of commerce and land-locked. A great re- 
gion to the north will be tributary to it. The canal is of 
the same dimensions as the Suez canal, viz., 183 feet 
wide and 25 feet deep. 


The War in the East. 


Attention is now turned from MacArthur’s division, 
which is campaigning to the north of Manila, to Lawton’s, 
which has just captured Santa Cruz, a town of about 
13,000 inhabitants toward the south. This practically 
cuts off the body of southern insurgents, and will un- 
doubtedly help to hasten the end of the war. Gen. Law- 
ton’s division set out on April 8 from San Pedro on the 
Pasig, in canoes and barges, crossed Laguna de Bay and 
invested Santa Cruz, which was captured by a spirited 
charge. 

The peculiar geography of the island to the south of 
Manila makes the campaign exceedingly difficult. La- 
guna de Bay is a very shallow sheet of water, in many 
parts not more than three feet deep, with reedy shores 
and innumerable little inlets. It is connected with the 
sea at Manila by the Pasig river, which is deep enough 
for craft of light draught. All around the lake are al- 
most impenetrable bamboo thickets. 

It is the general opinion of army people that, altho the 
backbone of the war is broken, the services of a great 
many more troops will be required to end the contest. 
There is said to be some dissatisfaction among the vol- 
unteers, many of whom hold that they were not engaged 
“to fight niggers.” Meantime trouble has been brewing 
in Samoa. On March 13 Consul-General Rose, German, 
proclaimed to all the Samoans that the announcement 
previously made by the American admiral, Kautz, to the 
effect that the three consuls of the signatory powers of 
the Berlin treaty were unanimous in agreeing not to rec- 
ognize the government of Mataafa was false ; that he, as 
German consul-general, would continue to recognize the 
provisional government of Samoa until otherwise instruct- 
ed from Berlin. 

This proclamation of the German consul is said to have 
caused the bloodshed that followed. At any rate, on 
April 7, a landing party of British and Americans was 
assailed on a German plantation by a strongly superior 
force of the partisans of Mataafa and after a desperate 
fight was compelled to retreat to the beach, where they 
were protected by the British and American war ships. 
Four of the Americans and two of the British were slain. 

It is extremely improbable that any international com- 
plications will arise from the Samoan affair, altho some 
sanguinary talk is reported from Washington. 
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The prices on the ocean steamers have been reduced go 
that a person may buy a return ticket and see a good deal 
for $250. The reduction in rates will make this a busy 
year for the trans-Atlantic lines. 


Two Trials. 


Two investigations of great importance are attracting 
the attention of the country. One is the trial of former 
Senator Quay, of Pennsylvania, for criminal misuse of 
the funds of the state. Senator Quay is candidate for 
re-election, and it has been the general opinion that, if 
elected, he would escape his trial. He has not been re- 
elected, however, and the preparations have all been 
made for a trial which is likely to be one of the most 
sensational in our political history. 

The other investigation is that made by the Mazet 
committee into the affairs of the present government of 
New York city. The results aimed at are the same as 
those attained by the famous Lexow committee of a few 
years back. The dealing of Tammany Hall with the pub- 
lic moneys is to be most rigidly scrutinized. Thus far 
the inquisition has centered about Richard Croker, the 
leading sachem of Tammany, and Chief Devery, of the 
police department. 

One of the matters of importance that is to be brought 
out is the relation of Mr. Croker and several of his subor- 
dinates to the Consolidated Ice Company, which holds a 
practical monopoly in New York city. 


we 
Summer Schools. 


ILLINOIS.—National Summer School, Armour Institute, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Summer Course June 26-July 8, 1899. Address Ginn & 
Co., 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Summer School of Pedagogy, University of Illinois. July 20- 
August 18. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Amherst College Summer School of Lan- 
guages. July 1ro-18. Address L. Sauveur, Ph. D., LL. D., 263 
Dearborn avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Harvard Summer School. Courses in Old Testament, church 
history, and theology. Address Rev. R.S. Morrison, Divinity 
Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 

Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute, Cottage City, Mass. 
Opens July 11, 1899. Four and five weeks’ courses, Address 
Wm. A. Mowry, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 

The American School of Sloyd. Walter J. Kenyon, Director. 
Fifth annual session begins July 11, at Martha’s Vineyard. Ca- 
milla Lies Kenyon, secretary, State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 


NortH Carotina.—Asheville Summer School and Conserva- 
tory, Asheville College. Courses in English, biology, mathe- 
matics, art, elocution, and music in all of its branches. July 19- 
a 29. Address George L. Hackney, Secretary, Asheville, 

. 


Germany.—Holiday course of lectures in Greifswald. July 10- 
20. One course in Pedagogy intended particularly for teachers. 
Address Ferienkurse, Greifswald, Germany. 


New Yorx.—Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, offers a 
summer course in nature study. Four weeks, beginning July s. 
Address College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 

New York University has issued the announcement of its fifth 
summer session for teachers and college graduates. Thirty 
courses are offered in nine different departments. The session 
will _ held at University Heights, New York city, July 1o-Aug- 
ust 18. 

Teachers College, Columbia University.—Summer session 
beginsin July. Address W. H. H. Beebe, Secretary of Columbia 
University, New York city. 

New York University.—Summer courses in psychology, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, ticleny, physics, history, Germanic languages, 
Latin, and Greek, July 1o-Aug. 18. Address MarshallS. Brown, 
New York University, University Heights, New York city. 


CoLorapo.—State Normal School, Greeley, Col. Summer 
course in library instruction. Four or five weeks. Address Dr. 
Z. X. Snyder, Pres. 


Ou10.—University of Wooster. Thesummer school opens June 
19 and closes August 1t. Courses in pedagogy, psychology, lan- 
guage, music, art and elocution. Principals, J. H. Dickason and 
Nelson Sauvain, Wooster, Ohio. 


MAsSACHUSETTS.—American Music Training School, Marble- 
head, from July 11-28. Address, A. W. Richardson, business 
manager, Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


ENnGLanp.—Holiday classes at Burlington House, Cambridge, 
resident branch of University Correspondence college. For tour 
weeks beginning August 1, 1899. Principal, William Briggs ; 
vice-principal, B. J. Hayes. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla never disappoints. It may be taken for 


impure and impoverished blood with perfect confidence that it 
will cure. 
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The Gducational Outlook. 


Dr. Mackenzie’s Work. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J.—After seventeen years of service 
Dr. James Cameron Mackenzie has.resigned his place as head- 
master of Lawrenceville school. His work here has been almost 
unique. He has built up what has come to be regarded as the 
model secondary school of the United States. We have in this 











country very few preparatory schools that are at all worthy to 
compare with the great public schools of England; Lawrence- 
ville has grown to be the equal, in nearly every essential respect, 
of Rugby, Harrow or Eton. Most preparatory schools exist to 
make money. Their teachers are underpaid and overworked. 
Their success is measured in terms of conditions and credits 
at the college entrance examination. Lawrenceville has stood 
for something much higher; it has been a school for the train- 
ing of Christian gentlemen. 


Too Many Graduates. 


Boston, MAss.—The most important question Supt. Seaver 
has to meet in his annual report is the excessive number of 
ge ogg of the Boston normal school. The largest part of 

is time and thought during the past year has been given to 
candidates for positions. There are 256 normal graduates of 
the last three or four classes waiting for places. He proposes 
to limit the number of normal school pupils, as is done at West 
Point. Not more than seventy-five should enter. Then those 
= i graduated would be practically sure of a trial in the 
schools. 


Physical Education Association. 


Boston, Mass.—The sessions of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Physical Education closed 
with a public meeting at the Fogg Art museum in 
Cambridge, at which addresses were made by Pres. 
Eliot, Dr. Sargent, Dr. Hitchcock, of Amherst, Dr. 
Seaver, of ‘Yale, Prof. James, Dr. Bowditch, Prof. 
Hollis, and Dr. Ray Greene Huling. It was voted 
to hold the next convention in New York, two years 
hence. Meantime Boston will continue to be the 
headquarters of the association and Dr. G. W. 
Fitz, of Cambridge, its secretary and editor of the 
Physical Euucation Review. 


Salary Question in Lynn. 


Lynn, MAss.—This city is troubled over the sal- 
ary question. One of the best principals has ac- 
cepted an offer from a neighboring city, and two 
others are considering such offers. Lynn is rapidly 
becoming a training school for young teachers who 
get their experience here, and then go elsewhere. 

The trouble is that teachers are not paid so well 
as in other Massachusetts cities. Worcester, for 
instance, pays its grammar masters, $2,000; Lowell, 
$t.900. In Lynn only $1,500 is paid for the same 
wotk. Naturally the teachers go. 

Those who defend the-present rates of compen- 
sation call attention to the fact that Lynn is one of 
the cheapest places to live in New England. Wages 
are generally lower and so are living expenses. It 
is true that there are plenty of candidates for all 
vacancies. Yet it isa fact that good teachers go 
away every year and leave the community poorer 
by their going. 


Wallace C. Andrews’ Bequest. 


The will of W. C. Andrews, who was burned to 
death in New York, gives money for an institution 
to be incorporated in Ohio for the free education of 
girls. The institution is to be established on the 
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Williams farm in the town of Willoughby, O., if the farm is 
available. 

The institution will contain a sewing department, cooking 
department, designing department, department of phonography 
and typewriting, and for other useful work that would aftord 
pupils employment in life, including such new discoveries and 
inventions as may be made from time to time, to give honorable 
employment for women, and such as will aid them in obtaining 
independent positions in life. The school is 10 be open only to 
girls between the ages of ten and sixteen, both inclusive. 

A sum not exceeding a tenth of this bequest is to be used for 
the buildings and the rest is to be set aside so that its income 
may maintain the institution. If the provision made should 
fail for any reas~n, then the bequest is to go to the Smithsonian 
institution at Washington. 


The Sylvia Ann Howland Fund. 


New BEDFORD, Mass.--Here is a city with money to spend 
which it is hard to spend legally. back in 1870, New Bedford 
came into a bequest of $50,000, the income of which was to be 
expended upon appliances for the school which might seem de- 
sirable but not necessary. In other words the money was to go 
for educational luxuries. 

The trouble is that the luxuries of one generation are the 
necessities of the next. When the money first came in, the com- 
mittee spent it upon globes, charts, and such things. Then the 
schools elsewhere began to use globes, and charts, and the com- 
mittee, being conscientious men, turned toward musical novelties 
as toa dona fide luxury. But in this direction, too, progress 
overtook them, and they discovered that pianos and music 
readers are a necessity. They then began to decorate the 
school-rooms with the artistic productions of the yellow-green 
decorative period, only to find that the other schools were be- 
ginning todo the same thing. By this time the school decora- 
tion idea has spread from Maine to California, and the New 
Bedford committee is considering sericusly in what direction 
next to lead the educational thought of the country. 


Library Extension. 


CAMBRIDGE, MA ss.—The New England Education League 
is working at a new plan for extending the influence of libra- 
ries. If they can get the post-office people to give libraries the 
same rates that are accorded to publishers, z. ¢.,one cent a 
pound for all printed matter, they can easily establish a system 
of mailing books to distant places. The cost to the out-of- 
town — would then be inconsiderable. Sucha plan would, . 
it is thought, be far better than that of traveling libraries. 


Supt. Nash of Holyoke. 


HOLYOKE, Mass —The school board has unanimously elec- 
ted L. P. Nash, of Gardner, superintendent of schools at a 





The National Educational Association meets at Los Ange- 
les, July 11-14, 1899. 





A Cluster of Grape Fruit. 


(See page 466.) 
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salary of $2,800. Mr. Nash will take charge at the expiration 
of the term of P. W. Search, the present incumbent. He isa 
graduate of the Bridgewater normal school and has been in 
charge of the schools at Hingham and at Gardner. 


aa 
New York City. 


The ‘‘ Merit ’’ Amendment. 


The bill substituted for the Ahearn School Teachers’ Pay 
bill has been favorably reported by the Assembly Cities’ Com- 
mittee. The bill reads as follows: 


Section 1. No regular teacher in the public schools of either of 
the boroughs shall se paid a sum l-ss than $600 per annum. 
No teacher shall, after ten years of service in the public schools 
of said boroughs, receive less than $900 per annum, nor shall any 
teacher after fifteen years of service in said schools receive less 
than 1,200 per annum ; that no vice-principal, head‘*of depart- 
ment, or first assistant in said schools shall be paid less than $1,400 
per annum ; and no male teacher after twelve years of service in 
said schools shall receive less than $2,160 per annum ; provided, 
however, that the service of such teacher, vice-principal, head of 
department, or first assistant shall have been approved, after in- 
spection and investigation, as fit and meritorious by a majority 
of the borough board of school superintendents. 

For all re ge affecting the increase of salaries of the teachers 
in any school, the principal shall have a seat in the borough 
board of superintendents with a vote on all increases in the sal- 
aries of teachers in said school, 

No male principal of ten years’ service, as such principal in 
said schools, shall receive less than $3,500 per annum ; and no 
woman principal of ten years’ service as principal in said schools 
shall receive less than $2,500 per annum; provided, however, 
that the service of such principal shall haw: been approved after 
inspection and investigation as fit and meritorious by the bor- 
ough board of superintendents, but these provisions shall not 
apply to principals of schools of less than twelve classes. 

No salary now paid to any school teacher in the city of New 
Yorx shall be reduced by the operation of this act. 

Sec. 2. The board of estimate and apportionment is hereby 
authorized and required to direct the issue of revenue bonds for 
pe purpose of providing funds to carry into effect the provisions 
of this act. 





Teachers College to Expand. 


The Teachers college has acquired the block front on the 
east side of Broadway between 120th and 1z21st streets. The 
price paid is said to have been $100,000. The plot just pur- 
Seabed will be used as the site of a new building for the school, 
for the building of which two recent bequests, aggregating 
$350,000 are immediately available. It is stated that the new 
strucuure will embody all the latest ideas in school construc- 
tion and will be a model of its kind. Dean Russell believes 
that the final plans will be decided upon about May 1. 


Old School Boys Dine. 


The Alumni Association of the Boys’ High school, of Brook- 
lyn, held its fourth annual dinner at Hotel St. George on 
April 6. There were interesting addresses by Edward H. 
Wilson, Gen. G. W. Wingate, and Burton Pomeroy. 


- Wells College Alamnae. 


Sixty graduates of Wells college living in this city and the 
neighborhood had their annual reunion on April 4. Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland was probably the most distinguished alumna 
present. The guest ot honor was Hamilton W. Mabie, who 
talked about the effect of college atmosphere on the life of 
students. Thesum of $5.000 was raised for the benefit of the 
building fund of the college. 


Prof. Maclvor Visits Mr, Bryan. 


Mr. William J. Bryan was a guest at the “doliar dinner” 
given in New York city, April 15, and of which considerable 
has been said in the newspapers. Among the visitors whom 
he received April 16 was Prof. C. D. Maclvor, principal of 
the Normal and Industrial school at Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. There is some speculation as to the occasion for the visit 
of Prof. MacIvor to the probable Democratic candidate for 
the presidency in 1900. 


Night Pupils Graduated. 


The New York evening high school held its commencement 
exercises on April6,in Public school No.67. The exercises 
were of a literary character, presided over by Mr. Henry W. 
Taft and consisting of a debate upon the question, ‘‘ Resolved 
that we Favor the Abolition of the Jury System.” Mr. Taft 
gave his decision to the negative. The exhibition of work done 
at this school was very interesting. The principal of the school 
is Samuel Ayers, M. D. 

On the same evening exercises were held at the East Side 
evening high school at 25 Norfolk street. Forty-five pupils were 
graduated and over four hundred received certificates for re- 
gular attendance and meritorious work. 


Adelphians in ‘‘ Electra.”’ 


It was a very lively rendering of a Greek play that the grad- 
uates of Adelphi college gave on April 6, at the Germania 
theater. The Adelphi girls read their lines with almost Thes- 
pian elegance and energy. The text was a good deal cut into. 
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There are declamations in /ectra that require lungs of steel, 
These were sacrificed, but the action did not lose thereby. The 
performance was an artistic treat. Mrs. Birmingham was strong 
as Electra, and the Clytemnestra of Miss Seaman was dis- 
tinctly professional. A large share of the effect was due to the 
excellence of the chorus. Miss Frances Greene wrote the 
choral music, suiting it rather to modern taste than to what are 
supposed to have been the Greek canons. The dancing of the 
chorus was measured and beautiful, full of graceful gestures 
and poses. 

The a went off smoothly, without a hitch, and 
those of the audience who were critical enough to carry a text 
of the Zvectra with them, noticed that the lines were read with 
singular accuracy. 


Kraus Alumni Association. 


The members of the Kraus Alumni Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, at their March meeting, heard an interesting lecture from 
Dr. Emily Conant, on “ Some Aspects of Modern Psychology.” 
She explained that it would be possible to touch on only a few 
of the aspects of s@ large a subject, and to make her points 
clearer, she placed them under three heads :—psychology as a 
science; psychological aspects of mental states, and the exper- 
imental side. She speke of the definition and derivation of the 
word, and the various subjects classed under that head. Cases 
were cited in which the brains of animals had been studied 
from observation, and in laboratery and dissecting room. Dr. 
Conant named various simple tests: memory tests, sight tests, 
imagination tests and others, explaining how they were made. 
She closed her lecture by showing how necessary it was to give 
deep and thoughtful study to this far-reaching science. 


er 
Brief Items of Live Interest. 


ITHACA, N. Y.—The College of Agriculture, of Cornell uni- 
versity, offers a course in nature study beginning July 5, and 
continuing six weeks, Tuition is free to residents of New 
York state. Instruction is to be given in three departments, 
insect life, plant life, the farm. For detailed information ad- 
dress College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y 


Dr. James Yates, president of the school board of Oldham» 
England, and a well-known writer on educational subjects, ar- 
rived in New York, April 10. Dr. Yates will be in this country 
three months, during which time he will study American edu- 
cational methods, including the kindergarten, manual training, 
and the teaching of the deaf and dumb. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—The late convention of the In- 
land Teachers’ Association was in every way successful—large 
attendance, good enthusiasm, an abundance of fine addresses. 
The next meeting will be at Pendleton. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Supt. Brooks has declared himself op- 
posed to including drawing in the list of the subjects for ex- 
amination for the high schools. He believes thoroly inart edu- 
cation but claims that so slight have the advantages of the child- 
ren beenvin this direction that it is not fair to include drawing 
in a competitive examination 


EVANSTON, ILL.—An indication of progressive student life 
at Northwestern university is the Academian This paper, 
published by the students of the academy, has now been main- 
tained for a year, and does credit to its editors. It is one of 
the very few papers published in a secondary school. 


Boston, MAss.—Under the auspices of the Y.M.C. A.a 
summer school of physical training will be conducted upon 
one of the islands in Lake Winnepissogee, New Hampshire. 
It will be in close proximity to the encampment of the Rindge 
Manual Training school on Cow island. 


ALTOONA, PA.—A series of parents’ meetings has been star- 
ted at the Adarrs school under the direction of Prin. H. A. 
Heverley. The attendance at the first wasso large that people 
had to be turned away. The good effects of the meetings have 
already been seen in the school. 

Boston, Mass.—Last January, a special committee on the 
Paris fair was appointed, consisting of Dr. J. A. McDonald, 
Mrs. Fifield, and A. T. Davidson. They have already started 
work and plans for the fair are well under way. James Fred- 
erick Hopkins, director of drawing, will be given entire charge 
of the art and kindergarten exhibits. In other subjects much 
dependence will be laid upon photographs showing the actual 
work of the Boston schools. On account of the limited space 
at the disposal of the committee the exhibit will necessarily be 
very compact. . 


The Review numbers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL usually 
appear the fourth week of the month, thus bearing the date 
of the fourth Saturday. April having five Saturdays, it has 
been found advisable to devote the fifth number to the pre- 
sentation of important articles appearing in current periodi- 
cals. 
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Educational Gatherings. 


The Toronto Convention. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Ontario Teachers’ Association held 
the most successful meeting in its history on April 5-6. Mr. 
John E, Farwell, of Whitby, was elected president for the en- 
suing year. The addresses were unusually strong. This was the 
more notable since it was the policy of the convention to rely 
upon home talent and not to call in outsiders. 

Chancellor Wallace, of McMaster, gave an inspiring talk on 
“The Measure of Our Task.” He said that in the choosing of 
teachers scholarship is made to count too much, character too 
little. There is need of more gentlemen of the true type in the 
profession. Salaries must be made large enough for the teach- 
er to preserve his self-respect. There is coming, he said, a 

reat racial conflict ia which Slav will be arrayed against Anglo- 
axon. Against that emergency Canada has got to prepare, 
and the bulk of the preparation falls upon the teacher and the 
minister. It is fortunate for the work in hand that the tide of 
emigration from southern and eastern Europe has left Canada 
high and dry. 
here were a great many addresses upon subjects of special 
interest —some of a character rather unusual in such conven- 
tions. One upon checks and banking, by Mr. G. W. Johnson, 
may be cited. Another was a lecture upon Zangwill and his 
oes book 7he Master, by Dr. James W. Tupper. This was 
ollowed by a paper upon Hall Caine, by Miss Kate C. Skin- 
ner. 

There were also mene criticisms of existing conditions. 
Miss A. B. McKenzie made a vigorous protest against the su- 
perficiality of much of the present kindergarten teaching. She 
pleaded for less mechanical work and for more of thought and 
feeling. She protested against untidy rooms, poor pictures, 
crude colors. Music and art should be more constantly called 
into requisition. There must bea truer love of childhood, a 
more endless patience, or the kindergarten will never fulfill its 
highest mission. 

he greatest suprise of the meeting was the severe arraign- 
ment of certain portions of the policy of the minister of edu- 
cation, by Prof. Robertson, of Victoria college. He entered 
rotest against the excessive unification of the present system. 

e declared that in both teachers and pupils individuality was 
unduly repressed. There is need, he said, of study of the Eng- 
lish secondary school system. Canada has modeled its system 
too much upon continental educational plans. Freedom and 
elasticity should be the rallying cry of the future. If there had 
been less tinkering there would have been more progress. 

An animated discussion was the outcome of Prof. Robert- 
son’s address. The general opinion appeared to be that his 
Strictures were just, so far as they concerned education, but 
that the evils he depicted had not to the same extent affected 
the primary schools. A resolution was finally passed condemn- 
ing the uniformity in our present system of secondary instruc- 

ion. 

Another resolution of great importance was one calling for 
enlargement of the course of study in the model schools. It 
was clearly presented that young people are now graduated 
from these schools without that general training and cultivation 
which the teacher should possess. Until the course is made 
more inclusive. it is hopeless to expect that the schools will be 
filled with intelligent and thoroly trained teachers. It is the 
comparatively untrained young people who are willing to teach 
for $190 a year—a salary at which no teacher should be willing 
to work. 

Other subjects of discussion were ‘The Newspaper in the 
School;” the “Speer Method in Arithmetic; ” the “ Encour- 
agement of Children’s Drawing;” ‘The Superannuation ot 
Teachers.” 

A Hoosier Gathering. 


Fort WAYNE, IND.—The Northern Indiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation brought about 2,200 visitors to this city. In spite of 
a blinding snow storm, the skating rink, which accommodates 
over two thousand people, was filled to its utmost capacity. The 
election of officers for 1900 was brisk and exciting. Justin N. 
Study, of Fort Wayne, was elected president for the ensuing 
year. 

The most important addresses of the convention were made 
by Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Dr. G, Stanley Hall, of Wercester. Prof. Brumbaugh’s 
lecture was upon the subject of “ Methods in Teaching Liter- 
ature.” He spoke of the right of the child to a training which 
would give him a rich vocabulary of the names of things and 
which would make him thoroly acquainted with these things 
by experience. 

The first duty to the child is to lift him out of the class of 
illiterates by teaching him how to read and write. The gospel 
of simplification should be taught, instead of the confusion of 


many. ' 
Dr. Hall on Adolescence. 


Dr. Hall presented a great many plain facts and delicate 
truths about “ Adolescence.” He deplored the prococity of 
love in young men and wenten, and urged that marriage should 
follow rather than precede the maturity ef the mind. All bio- 
logical research and deduction show that races among whom 
early marriages are the rule are ina condition of degeneracy 
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and decay. Children born of parents who are over thirty are 
apt to have the best equipment for usefulness and mental 
activity in life. The period of greatest danger for the young is 
that betweem sixteen and nineteen. It is then that the struggle 
for right and wrong is keenest, and it is then that the environ- 
ment means most to the boy or girl. This is the high school 
age, and high schools, instead of being a mere link between the 
grammar school and the college, ought to be made an influence, 
shaping character by strengthening the right and uplifting the 
ideals of adolescence. 
Against Vertical Writing. 


The penmanship section listened to a paper by Mr. F. Lyon, 
of Detroit, in which the system of vertical writing was vigor- 
ously scored. Before 1570 all script was vertical, and the 
present fad is a reversion to the awkward medieval way ef 
writing. ‘I ebserve,” says Mr. Lyon,  “ that those who have 
failed te teach writing are the ones that first take it (vertical 
writing) up, and that the peorer the teacher the louder he calls 
for vertical writing.” On the positive side Mr. Lyon advocates 
the use of a modified slant, with all useless lines left off. The 
three essentials of good business writing are freedom or ease, 
plainness and speed. 

The sentiments of the paper were cordially endersed and 
resolutiens were adopted condemning the use of the vertical 
script. 

Meeting in Michigan. 


YPSILANTI, MicH.—The Second Annual Educational Con- 
ference of the State Normal college and the thirty-second 
meeting of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club convened here 
from March 27 to April 1. In conjunction with these the nor- 
mal college fiftieth anniversary day was observed with appro- 
— exercises, the Michigan Academy of Science held its 

fth annual meeting, and the Michigan Mothers’ Congress its 
second annual meeting. The attendance was large and repre- 
sentative not only from Michigan but from neighboring states 
as well. Taken altogether it was a great educational meeting. 

Monday was devoted to special professional programs 
of college work, with Supt. W. C. Hull, of Flint, Professors 
Barbour, Hoyt, D’Ooge, Lodeman and others offering addresses 
and lectures. 

Tuesday was ‘ Anniversary Day.” S. S.- Babcock, of De- 
troit, spoke on “ The Normal School Thirty-five Years Ago,” 
Prin. Charles McKenney, of the Mt. Pleasant Normal on “ The 
Normal School and What it Stands For;” Prof. F. H. Pease. 
on the “ History of Music Instruction in the Normal School; ” 
Dr. Daniel Putnam, “ Sketches of Early Officials.” Rev. D. D. 
McLaurin, of Detroit, gave the evening lecture, his subject be- 
ing “ Christian Citizenship.” 

Wednesday was again devoted to professional lectures with 
Supt. E. C. Thompson, of Saginaw, and Professors Lyman, 
Sherzer, Strong, Lodeman, Simmons, Barbour, Hoyt, Bowen, 
and others as speakers. In the evening in Normal Hall Prof. 
Delos Fall, of Albion college, spoke on ‘ Medical Inspection 
of Schools” and Ernest B. Hoag, of the University of Wiscen- 
sin on “ Bacteria of Every-Day Life. 

Thursday Supt. S. B. Laird, of Lansing, represented the out- 
side state, while nearly every department of the college offered 
special lectures, experiments, or exhibits. In the evening 
Prof. C. O. Whitman, of the University of Chicago, gave a lec- 
ture, ‘‘ The Evolution of the Color Pattern of the Pigeon’s 


Wing.” 
The Schoolmasters’ Club. 


Friday morning the Schoolmasters’ Club had the program 
for the morning, offering “‘ A Midsummer Trip to the Land of 
Hellas,” by Prof. Thomas D. Seymour, of Yale university. 
“The Period of Adolescence,” Prof. C. O. Hoyt, of the Normal 
college. In the afternoon the program took the form of con- 
ferences along the following lines: biology, classics, English, 
history, mathematics, modern languages, physics, manual 
training, and physical training, with full programs in each. 
In the evening Supt. L. H. Jones lectured on “ Higher Ideals 
in Education.” 

The closing session of the club was held Saturday morning 
and was devoted to a consideration of the question, ‘“ Should 
the College Course be Shortened to Three Years?” and the 
subject ot “ Bibliographic Instruction in the High School.” 
On the former topic pice were read by Prof. George W. 
Hempl, and Prof. F W. Kelsey, of the University of Michigan, 
the discussion being opened by Regent Hon. Levi L. Barbour, 
of Detroit. On the second topic a paper was read by Librarian 
B. A. Finney, University of Michigan, and the discussion was 
opened by Librarian H. M. Utley, of Detroit. 

The officers'elected by the Club for tlie ensuing year are as 
follows :—Pres., Prof. W. H. Sherzer, Ypsilanti; vice-pres., 
Supt. E. T. Austin, Owosso; Secy. Prin. J. H. Harris, Bay City ; 
Treas., Prin. R. S. Garwood, Marshall. Members Executive 
Committee, Prin. E.D. Marsh, Jackson; Prof. A. C. McLaugh- 


lin, 
Other Meetings. 


In the Mothers’ Congress the principal topics were “ Physical 
Culture in the Home,” Evelyn chensall Detroit; “ Discip- 
line,” Supt. S. B. Laird, Lansing; ‘‘Consecrated Parenthood,” 
Mrs. Perry, Charlotte; “ Children’s Literature,” Mrs. Thomp- 
son, Grand Rapids; “Value of the Woman’s Protective 
Agency,” Mrs. Beanbien, Detroit. 
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In the Academy of Science the program was in three sec- 
tions, zoology, botany, and mis€ellaneous. The president, Dr. 
H. B. Baker, of the state board of health, Lansing, made for 
his address “A Plea for Greater Attention to the Sciences,” 

The next meeting of the club will be held at Ann Arbor in 
November. W. J. MCKONE. 


The National Educational Association meets at Los Angeles, 
July 11-14, 1899. 
SF 


California Harvests. 


By A. R. SPRAGUE, Pres. So. Cal., Deciduous Fruit Exchange. 
(See the illustrations om pages 458, 459, 463.) 

No one who visits California for the first: time in midsummer 
fails to find the varied harvests of that season most interesting, 
and no part of California affords a wider variety of ripening 
— at that time than does the region near Los Angeles. 

or this reason then, as well as for very many others, the visitors 
who attend the National Edecational Aslatintian, in July next, 
may consider the location of this year’s annual meeting a most 
fortunate one. 

The apricot is the first of the stone fruits to ripen and the 
early part of July will find scores of orchards heavily laden with 
many varieties of apricots of various shapes, colors, and flav- 
ors. This fruit, too, is one that is so dejicate when fully ripe 
that it defies transportation across the mountains to Eastern 
markets, and its delicious quality is not developed until fully 
ripe. The preparation of this fruit for market, by drying and 
packing, or by canning, is something full of interest to one who 
sees it for the first time. The throng of expert cut’ers, the dry- 
ing a. carefully planned to reduce motion to the least possi- 
ble limit, the appearance of the fruit in iss various stages of 

reparation, the pt proeny machines for grading the fruit, both 
resh and dried. all these make the scene one of exceeding in- 
terest to an Eastern visitor. 

The apricot is followed closely by the peach harvest, most 
orchards being so planned as to have varieties that ripen suc- 
cessively thru the months of July, August, September, and Oc- 
tober, Various kinds of Japan plums, too, add to the ripe fruits 
available, together with the subapegicnl loquat, the lime, late 
oranges, and the ever-bearing lemon. All of the berries grown 
anywhere are ripening in midsummer here, except the cranberry, 
which, it must be confessed, we have not yet succeeded in grow- 
ing in California. 

n August, too grapes in bewildering variety begin to ripen, 
and those who have never eaten the Calilornia grape fresh from 
the vines have a delight in store which is not to be lightly re- 

arded. The finest flavored varieties are too tender to be 
andied much or carried far except when too unripe to be very 
desirable. 

The process of picking, curing, and packing raisins is a most 
interesting one, involving a high degree of organization and 
many ingenious devices. The wine-making industry, too, is 
— in a very important way with grape growing in Cali 
ornia. 

Numerous canneries are in operation during the whole of the 
summer and will be found most interesting in many ways. 

The sugar-beet harvest begins in August and the whole sub- 
ject of sugar production can. be studied from the beet in the 
held to the sugar intthe sack. Three great factories in Southern 
California will be in operation. employing an army of men. 

The heaviest of grain. barley, and wheat presents some fea- 
tures peculiar to the Pacific coast; the long, dry summer mak- 
ing possible a method of harvesting which can be employed no- 
where else. There are great harvesting machines drawn by 
traction engines or by forty or more horses, cutting ‘rom twen- 
ty-four to fifty feet in widih—in one operation cutting, thresh- 
ing, and sacking the grain, so that it can be cut and marketed 
in a single day. 

Thea Seieled beinoaet is also of interest, as Californiais the only 
state in the Union in which this crop is grown. 

Starting at Los Angeles one would find the Lamanda Fruit 
Association curing apricots, a few miles east of Pasadena. 
Close by, and cate accessible, is the great wine vineyard and 
winery at San Gabriel, near the “‘ Old Mission.” Twenty miles 
further on would place us at the raisin vineyards of Cucamonga. 
Lemon packing would be found near by at Ontario; orange 
shipping at Riverside; the vast acreage of sugar-beets and the 
ony factory at Chino; the peach and prune harvest in full 

slast at Pomona; the walnut groves at Santa Ana, and the 

large canning factory at Los Angeles. All of this could be seen 
in a single trip around the kite-shaped track from Los Angeles 
to Riverside and return. 

The great harvester machines can be seen in the San Fer- 
nando valley, twenty miles from the city, and forty miles fur- 
ther north are the almond orchards of Antelope valley, the lar- 
gest area planted to almonds anywhere in the world. On the 
way to San Francisco are the vast raisin vineyards at Fresno,with 
the great packing houses and raisin seeding plants and the 
army of Chinese employed in various ways in connection with 
this industry. 

Probably nowhere else in the world can be seen in a single 
trip so great a variety of fruit products and phases of the fruit 
industry. 
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The comparative study of school systems is one of the most 
helpful sources of inspiration in both the formation of ideals 
and improvement in deeds which the active teacher can com- 
mand. Education has become an affair of the world and not of 
individuals. This isthe keynote to all modern schooling. Any 
advance in any specific school system is keenly watched by oth- 
ers, and thus the spirit of critical study issues in decided im- 
provements. A vigorous and exhaustive presentation of the de- 
tails of a system isa piece of work which can be of benefit to al- 
most every teacher who proposes to be intelligent in departments 
of education other than that of the specialty in which the 
teacher is professionally engaged. 

Prussia has long held pedagogical mastership, offering to the 
student a fruitful, source of historical investigation. This has 
been well followed out by Dr. James E. Russell, of Teachers’ Col- 
lege in his recent volume on German Higher Schools, the History, 
Organization and Methods of Secondary Education in Germany. 
We have in English many accounts of the German common 
schools and of the universities.- This book treats of the schools of 
the system lying between those, and is especially acceptable at 
the present time when we, as a nation, are peculiarly awakening 
to the need of improvement in our high schools and academies. It 
is full of facts and ideas concerning the historical rise and pre- 
sent status of the higher schools of Prussia, gathered by the au- 
thor during six months’ residence abroad as special European 
commissioner of the New York state university. The higher 
schools include all the scientific and classical high schools, etc., 
excluding “ technological and trade schools, agricultural schools, 
normal schools and military schools.” 

The book contains twenty-one chapters, treating such topics 
as “The Beginning of German Schools.” “The Prussian School 
System,” “Rules, Regulations, and Customs,” student life, instruc- 
tion in the special subjects, religion, German history, etc., the 
training and promotion of teachers, etc. The appendices of which 
there are seven, contain statistical material respecting schools, 
salaries, pensions, etc. This account of the German schools is writ- 
ten in a pleasing, and often animated style. It can happily serve 
the advanced student as a pathfinder thru its copious biblio- 
graphical references. The general references at the close of 
each chapter should have been improved by stating the volume 
and pages in addition to mere titles. As a monographic study 
of the special phase of the history of modern education, it is to 
be highly commended, and should find its way to the reference 
shelves of every pedagogical library. The book contains a good 
index, and is well printed and bound. (Longmans, Green & 
Company, New York. Pp. XII + 455, $2.25.) 


For the teacher who wishes to become acquainted with the 
main principles by which he should be guided in the briefest 
time there is probably no better book than Elements of Peda- 
gogies, by J. N. Patrick, A. M.. In this book the aim of the 
author has been to apply the principles of pedagogics to the 
practical work of the school-room. It is intended for those 
who have not already studied pedagogy; hence it states con- 
cisely, clearly, and simply the well-established principles and 
facts of educational psychology and correct methods of instruc- 
tion. For those who desire to pursue the subject further there 
are larger books, for the understanding of which the knowledge 
gained in this one will prove an admirable foundation. The 
foot-notes are quotations from these, notably the works of 
Sully, Dewey, Ladd, James, Hill, Spencer, Compayre, Hughes, 
Fitch, etc. (Becktold & Company, St. Louis, Mo. 75 cents.) 





A Beautiful City. 


An English gentleman found on the desk of THE SCHOOL 
JouRNAL a booklet entitled ‘‘ Saratoga the Beautiful,” issued by 
the New York Central Railroad ; and after looking thru it he re- 
marked ‘‘ A Beautiful City.” He thenadverted to the wealth and 
fineness of the illustration. This booklet is No, 22 of the Four 
Track Series; it contains 56 pages and 75 half-tone illustrations. 
The historical and descriptive matter is exceedingly interesting. 

The announcement is made that a new limited train is to be 
put into operation in July by which the time to Saratoga from 
New York will be only 34 hours! This may seem almost incred- 
ible when five hours was thought to be the quickest time. 
But the Central Railroad determines to serve the public in the 
highest degree possible. It will be well worth while to get this 
handsome booklet ; Mr. George H. Daniels, general passenger 
agent, Grand Central Depot, will send it for two cents toany one 
asking for it. 

eas coe 


Spring tiredness is Gue to an impoverished condition of the 
blood and is cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla, which enriches the 
blood. 
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Interesting Notes. 


Cuba and Porto Rico. 


An important step has been taken in the 
dissolution of the Cuban assembly and the 
agreement to deliver the muster rolls of 
the Cuban army to Gen. Brooke, in erder 
that the $3,000,000 in gold lately sent to 
the island by the United States may be 
divided among the officers and men of the 
Cuban army. The assembly never repre- 
sented the people of Cuba; it only repre- 
sented the army, a very small proportion of 
the people. Now the program can be car- 
ried out of taking a census of the people, 
dividing the island up intoelection districts, 
and having a truly representative assembly 
elected, in accordance with the plan of the 
United States to turn the government of 
the island over to its people. 

The manner in which the Cuban people 
have conducted themselves during the try- 
ing times deserves great praise. In three 
months of American control the mere order 
of an American commander has been in 
every district sufficient to execute law and 
maintain order. No show of bayonets has 
been necessary to enforce it. Nota single 
regiment,and scarcely a company of troops, 
has had actively to take the field to extin- 

uish the dying embers of civil war. A 
ittle brigandage in Santiago, a little rioting 
in Havana, have marked the limit of the 
disturbance. This is an extraordinar 
showing considering the causes the Spanis 
guerrillas and volunteers gave the Cubans 
to hate them. In Santiago province just 
one political murder is recorded, and the 
murderer was sentenced by a Cuban court 
to a long term of imprisonment. Reports 
of such offenses in other parts of the island 
have, on investigation, proved to be un- 
founded. 

The best proof of the peaceable char- 
acter of the inhabitants is the fact that 
nearly four times as many Spaniards are 
now leaving Spain for Cuba as are leaving 
Cuba for Spain. 

Since last January Cuba has been given 
a tariff of her own, without the least prefer- 
ence for American preducts; a shipping 
law whereby if she cannot build vessels 
she can buy them where she will; a con- 
stabulary is about to be formed which will 
be equivalent to-an army of her own. 

Gen Brooke has prepared two decrees 
which were laid before the secretary of war 
while he was in Havana. The first abol- 
ishes the Spanish system of taxation and 
substitutes a ows which bears lightly upon 
Cubans who have suffered great losses by 
reason of the war. The second defers the 
foreclosure of mortgages for one year in 
respect to certain kinds of property and for 
a period of from one to three years in the 
rural districts, according to the condition 
of the debtors, payment therefor to be 
made in six annual installments where the 
sum exceeds $5,000. and in three install- 
ments where the sum is smaller. 

The Republican party of Porto Rico has 
been organized... Its platform as an- 
nounced is soundly democratic and pa- 
trioticly American. It expresses pride in 
the annexation of the island to the United 
States; declares loyalty to the American 
flag and American ideas; says that while 
the people would prefer civil government, 
they are disposed to wait and have their 
fitness for it demonstrated; favors a free 
and honest popular ballot and a just and 
equal representation of all the people; en- 
dorses and commends “the able, patriotic, 
and true American spirit manifested by 
the Hon. William McKinley, president of 
the United States, in releasing us from the 
misrule of Spain; ” opposes contract labor; 
advocates the establishment of free public 
and non-sectarian schools in which the 
English language shall be taught, and of 
courts where trial by jury shall be assured. 

The name “ Republican” as applied to 
this party has no relation to the party of 
that name in the United States. 
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What's in a Name? 


There were 
many Franklins, 
only one Benja- 
min; there are 

scores of Sar- 

saparillas, 
only one 
Ayer’s. It has 
been curing peo- 
ple year in and 


year out for 


50 Years. 


Any doctor in the land 

who believes in any Sar- 

saparilla only believesin 
Ayer’s; and any unbiased, right-minded 
man will tell you that it is and always 
has been ‘‘the leader of them all.” 


AYER’S 


’ There’s everything in that name. 


$1.00 a Bortte. 














AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 


Aut Drucaists Sett Ayer’s SARSAPARILLA, 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


ARKIN SOAPS e223 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN §CHOOL JOURNAL, March 25th. 





United States authority by the Porto cates on a printed form, which will be 
Ricans. The fact is they have no arms, supplied gratis. Heretofore marriage has 
even if they wished to rebel, as there are been so expensive that many were debarred 
stringent rules against their importation. | from it. 
A few fights and rum riots have — 
in places where troops were quartered, in . : 
mel which a soldier was killed; that is Serious Trouble in Samoa. 
all. The good citizens regret these re-| Just as things seemed to be quieting 
ports; the American officers laugh at their down in Samoa and the governments of 
absurdity. Great Britain, the United States, and 
In the meantime, reforms are going Germany were about to come to an agree- 
steadily forward. Secret process in court ment in regard to the islands events oc- - 
trials has been abolished, and petty cases'curred that have greatly complicated 
are tried now in city and justices’ courts. ' matters. Rear-Admiral Kautz, seconded 
Formerly these went to the higher courts by the British naval officers, installed 
and were allowed to drag on for years.’ Malietoa as king. The natives were dis- 
Authority is given to ministers of all faiths posed to accept the situation until Mataafa 
to officiate in marriage ceremonies. Banns!and his followers were incited by the 
are dispensed with. The Jong and costly German consul to revolt. They attacked 


Much indignation has been expressed at oe rigmarole for civil marriage is abol- Malietoa’s followers, and the United States 


the reports of an intended uprising against is 


ed, and is replaced by marriage certifi- cruiser Philadelphia and two British cruis- 
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ers bombarded the places held by the 
Mataafans, 

Now come reports of the most serious 
nature. It appears that on the arrival of 
the British cruiser Tauranga at Apia the 
British and the American consuls issued a 
proclamation to give to Mataafa a last 
chance to surrender and that the French 

— used their influence, but all efforts 
ailed. 


The Mataafans were attacked on March 
29 at Maguigi and several killed or 
wounded. The Malietoans, in accordance 
with an old Samoan custom, cut off the 
heads of thedead One ot the Malietoans 
carried the head of an enemy thru Apia, 
which made Captain Stuart of the Tau- 
ranga so furious that he went to Malietoa 
and threatened to shoot any men taking 
heads, 

The German consul also wrote to Ad- 


miral Kautz sarcastically asking if two 
great Christian nations approved of this 
inhuman and barbarous practice. The 


rear-admiral replied that if the German 
consul had upheld the decree of the su- 
pare court of January there would have 

een no bloodshed. Furthermore the 
admiral apace out that the custom of 
cutting off heads was first made known to 
the world ten years ago, when the “ heads 
of honest German soldiers were cut off by 
the barbarous chief Mataafa,whom the 
representative of the great Christian nation, 
Germany, is now supporting.” 

On April 1, a force of 109 British, 105 
Americans, and 150 Malietoans were am- 
bushed at the German plantation of Vasele, 
by a force of about a thousand Mataafans. 
and were obliged to retreat. The Ameri- 
cans lost two officers and two other men 
and the British one officer and two marines. 
The Mataafans cut off the heads of the 
dead. The German planter on whose 
estate the affair occurred was carried a 
prisoner to a British cruiser. It is feared 
that this affair may make serious difficulty 
between the two English-speaking nations 
and Germany. 


Decline of German Immigration. 


The German-American papers, whose 
circulation is steadily decreasing, notice 
with sadness that the German emigratior. 
to the United States is steadily falling off. 
The Germans on the other side, of course. 
are pleased. Immigration of (sermans 
has not been so low in half acentury as in 
1898. German-American papers claim, 
however, that as soon as real prosperity 
comes in the United States immigration 
will revive. 


Successful Test of the Eophone. 


A test of the eophone was lately made 
in New York harbor. This instrument | 
consists of two cylindrical funnels, called | 
“sound finders,” separated by a wooden | 
vane and mounted on a standard on the | 
roof of the pilot-house. The sound is | 
carried down a brass tube thru the roof, | 
and then thru rubber tubes and ear pieces, 
somewhat resembling telephone receivers. | 
to the operator. A vessel blowing her | 
whistles in a fog can be heard and found | 
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THAT GREASE SPOT. 


How did it come there? Or, to ask a more important 
question, ‘‘ What will remove it?’’ This very day stop at 
the grocer’s and get a cake of Ivory Soap. Don’t be 
afraid of the cloth! ‘‘Ivory’’ is different from every other 
soap manufactured and can be used on any cloth safely. 

Now rub well, using flannel and hot water. If it is 
obstinate, employ a nail brush. 


The vegetable oils of which Ivory Soap is made, and its purity, 
fit it for many special uses for which other soaps are unsafe and 
unsatisfactory. 
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Copyright 1891, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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can bedistinguished. A dial with an arrow 
indicator helps to determine the distance 
to the other vessel. 

This eophone was on the revenue cutter 
Daniel S. Lamont,and the harbor boat 


departure from the rule to name only bat- 
tle ships after states, but a little reflec- 
tion wil show thatit is not. These cruisers 
are really battleships, as they will be ves- 
sels of 12,000 tons, which is much larger 





Argus circled about her at a distance of 
fifty rods to one and one-half miles. The 
operator of the eophone was btindfolded, 
but with the aid of the instrument he lo- 
cated the Argus by the sound of her 
whistle. 


than the Texas. The naming of three 2,700 
-ton monitors Connecticut, Florida, and 
Wyoming seems to be a mistake, as there 
is no precedent for naming such vessels 
after states. 


Wages Advanced in Cotton Mills. 


The cotton mills generally in New Eng- 
land have advanced the wages of their 
employees to the point from which they 
were reduced in the early part of 1898. 


At Peace with Spain. 


At the White House in Washington, on 
April 11, formal ratifications of the treaty 
ot Paris were exchanged and immediately 











by the eophone, and the sound of breakers after the president issued official notice 
— to the world that Spain and the United 
. | States were again at peace. M.Cambon, 
rH = = cc be A M S | the French ambassador, acted as the rep- 
| United States will now resume diplomatic 
b | i LS | relations, 
| The copy of the treaty having the signa- 
| ture of Queen Christina is in Spanish and 
Cures Nervousness English, is handsomly engrossed, and bears 
| colors that give a suggestion of the yellow 
/and red of the flag of Spain. The copy 
| that Spain received ebir oor president’s 
, y | signature is also in the two languages and 
Cures Dizziness | 
7 | colors. 

Cur es Costiveness The New Armored Cruisers. 
A 1 Sale 6,000,000 b , | The three new armored cruisers are to 
ee lbe called the West Virginia, Nebraska, 


|resentative of Spain. Spain and the 
i 
Cures Frightful Dreams 
bears a decoration composed of American 
10 cents and 25 cents—Druggists and California. This would seem to be a 








The restoration directly affects from 
130,000 to 140,000 persons, employed by 
more than 120 corporations. 


Does Norway Mean to Fight? 


It is reported from Norway that warlike 
ile agi“ are making on a considerable 
scale. Whatcan this mean but a design 
to break away from the rule of Sweden? is 
asked. The yoke of the dual monarchy 
has gailed Norway from the beginning, 
eighty-five years ago. The Norwegians 
remember the time when Norway con- 
trolled the North seas and even many parts 
of the British coast and hence their aver- 
sion to being linked with Sweden. The 
latter, seeing these preparations on the 
part of her neighbor, has appropriated 
money for the purchase of rifles and the 
strengthening of fortifications. 
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Tus Scuoot Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight ages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Two Dottars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. oreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 





‘ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, The value of Tus 
ScHoo. JourNnaL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





Interesting Notes. 


The Struggle for Morocco. 


The world has lately taken note of the 
agreement between France and Great 
Britain by which the dispute over the Nile 
region was definitely settled. A great 
territory from Zanzibar to the Mediter- 
ranean is thus assured to Great Britain. 
France is in possession of a vast territory 
which has a frontage upon the Mediter- 
ranean, the Atlantic, and the Gulf of 
Guinea, but has no access to the Red sea 
or the Nile. ' 

This leaves undivided in northern Africa, 
Morocco, Tripoli, Fezzan, Liberia, and 
Abyssinia. The rapidity with which the 
partition of Africa has gone on during the 
past few years makes one safe in predict- 
ing that these will in a short time be ap- 

ropriated. The region over which there 
is likely to be the liveliest controversy is 


Pears 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm, 

No harm! It leaves the 

skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So 
bad soap is better than 
none, 
- What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat and 
alkali not well balanced or 
not combined. 


What is good soap? 
' Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists ; 
all sorts of people use it. 








Morocco, both because of its strategic 
value and its agricultural and mineral re- 
sources. 

The sultanate of Morocco is called the 
China of the Mediterranean world. It 
exists as an independent governmentsolely 
thru the rivalry of the great Christian 
powers. But several of them covet it be- 
cause under a good government it could be 
made to produce enough grain to feed half 
of Europe. Iron, copper, lead, and petrol- 
eum exist in abundance. 

If Great Britain, already in possession 
of Gibraltar, were to acquire those ports 
of Morocco which adjoin the straits, she 
would be able in time of war to change the 
Mediterranean into a British lake. Were 
those points to fall into the hands of 
France the possession o1 Gibraltar by 
Great Britain would be more than counter- 
balanced. The fact that the interests of 


-| England on the one hand, and of France 


and Russia on the other, cannot be recon- 
ciled makes the settlement of the Morocco 
pane a difficult one. Italy would no 
oubt also be opposed to France getting a 
foothold there. The French, however, 
have steadily prowes westward, on one 
pretext or another, from their base in Al. 
geria, a move which Russia seems to be 
mag Sate 2 

Some day the Morocco question will 
come up in an acute form. Then all dis- 
utes that have hitherto arisen among 
Suropean powers in connection with the 
partition of Africa will be trivial in com 
parison to the one over the possession of 
this desirable region. 


British Take More Chinese Territory. 


The British government has asked for 
and secured an extension of territory at 
nto sagen The new territory, which is 
known as Kowloon, will be occupied April 


17. 

Kang Yu Wei, who was responsible for 
the reforms introduced under the old 
regime, has arrived at Victoria, B.C., from 
Yokohama. He is on his way to London, 
where he hopes to find a safe refuge. 

When the empress dowager deposed 
him a price was put on his head. He fled 
and got on the British ship Ballarat. Al- 
tho pursued by Chinese boats, he reached 
Hongkong. Thence he fled to Tokio. He 
is in mortal terror of his life and fearful of 
assassination even at the hands of his 
countrymen here. 


Gettysburg, and Washington. 


Personally-Conducted Tour via Pennsylva, 
nia Railroad. 


Luray, 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has arranged for a five-day Personally-Con- 
ducted Tour to eae faye Luray, and 
Washington on May 6. A full day will be 
spent at Gettysburg, three hours at Luray, 
affording ample time to make the tour of 
the wonderful caverns, and two days at 
Washington. 

The party will be under the guidance of 
one of the company’s experienced tourist 
agents. A  chaperen, whose _ especial 
charge will be unescorted ladies, will also 
accompany the party thruout. Round-trip 
tickets, including transportation for the 
round trip, hotel accommodations at Get- 
tysburg and carriage drive over the battle- 

eld, luncheon, transfer and admission to 
the Luray Caverns, luncheon, transfer, and 
hotel accommodations at Washington, and 
dinner going and supper returning at Broad 
street station in connection with tickets 
from Trenton and points, east thereof, will 
be sold at the extremely low rate of $25 
from New York , $24 from Trenton, $22 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other points. 

For itineraries and full information ap- 
ply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 

roadway, New York; 789 Broad street, 
Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 





The dissatisfaction of the Christian peo- 

le of the Balkan region is of long stand- 
ing. It has been deeper since the congress 
of the powers in Berlin, after the close of 
the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-8, deprived 
Russia of the fruits of her victory and left 
these pure under the rule of the Turk. 
It will be remembered that the outcome 
of that.war was the bringing of a Russian 
army to the very gates of Constantinople, 
which city must have surrendered but for 
England’s intervention. Had the treaty 
then extorted from the Turks by Russia 
been allowed to stand the last vestige of 
Ottoman power in southeastern Europe 
would by this time have been removed. 





—_— 


AVNGARY 











The congress of Berlin, however, made the 
Balkans the southern limit of Christian 
power, aad thus converted those moun- 
tains into a rampart of Turkish authority. 
But the Christians gained one point on the 
Moslems when the Turkish officials were 
expelled from Eastern Roumelia and it was 
incorporated with independent Bulgaria. 

Lately Bulgaria has openly courted the 
friendship ot Russia, and there has been 
a strong agitation for deliverance from 
Turkish rule both in that country and in 
Macedonia. When it is remembered that 
the people of Russia have never accepted 
the decision of the Berlin congress as to 
these provinces we have another key to the 
situation. 


NO USE: 
TRYING 


I can’t take plain cod-liver 
oil. Doctor says, try it. He 
might as well tell me to melt 
lard or butter and try to take 
them. It is too rich and 
will upset the stomach. But 
you can take milk or cream, 
so you can take 


Scoti’s emulsion 


It is like cream; but will 
feed and nourish when cream 
will not. Babies and chil- 
dren will thrive and grow 
fat on it when their ordinary 
food does not nourish them. 



















properly digested and assimilated. 


id $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWN B, Chemists, New York. 
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HE first act in the Fashion 
Play is to select the best 
tailor. We give you a year’s pro- 
tection or money back. Our special 
inducement of a black vicuna thibet 
for coat and vest, with a medium 
shade of striped trousering, suit to 
order, $20.00. Our overcoats, silk 
lined throughout, at $18.00, made 
of rough cheviots, herring-bone 
mixtures and covert cloths, are ex- 
ceptional value. 
Samples, Fashion Booklet and 
Measuring Guide free. 


ARNHEIM, 


—:WE HAVE NO OTHER STORE :— 
BROADWAY & NINTH ST., N. Y. 





The Largest lnsuvance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - Presiient. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 


Income : . $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements -. 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 
Reserve Liabilities - 233,058,640 68 
Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 
Dividends Apportioned 

2,220,000 00 


for the Year . 
Insurance and Annuities 

971,711,997 79 
The Famous Continental Hotel. 


in Force - . 
PHILADELPHIA. 


By recent changes eve:y room is equipped with 
Steam Heat, Hot and Coid Running water, and 
lighted py Electricity. 

RATES REDUCED. 
AmexIcan Pian. 
r0e rooms, : soperday. 125 rooms, $3.00 per duy. 
125 rooms, $3.50 per day 125 rooms, $4.00 per day. 
( A with bath, $3.00 and upward. 
European Pian, 

100 rooms, $1.00 per day. 125 rooms, $1.25 per day 
125 rooms, $1.50 per day. 125 rooms, $2.00 per day 
(100) with bath, $2.00 anc upward, 

Steam Heat included. 


L, U. MALTBY. Proprietor. 
If you have superfluous 


send for new information how to remove it easily and 
effectually without chemicals or instruments. Cor. 
pondence confidential plain sealed envelo 


in 
lirs. M. N. PERRY, Ceo. Box 93, Oak Park, fils 


OUR TIMES 


The ideal paper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-room. It is now pub- 
lished twice a month, in magazine form— 
20 numbers a year. socentsa year ; Clubs 
of two or more, 40 cents each. 


E. L. Kgaseeo & Co., 61 EK. oth St, N.Y. 














Marconi Expects Further Triumphs. 


Maconi in speaking of his system of wire- 
less telegraphy recently said that the costis 
small compared with eabling and the speed 
is considerable. Messages were sent across 
the English channel at the rate of seventeen 
words a minute and received at the rate of 
fifteen a minute. He hopes next to try his 
system between Newhaven and Dieppe, a 

istance of sixty-four miles. Speaking of 
the possibility of —— without 
wires across the Atlantic ocean, he said he 
thought it would require atower on the 
west coast of Ireland and onein the United 
States from 1,000 to 1,500 feet high, with 
certain lengths of wire netting to catch the 
current and make the circuit. The diffi- 
culties are many but he thought they might 
be overcome. 


An Antidote to the Two Great Symp- 
toms. 


The value of Antikamnia consists in its 
rapid effect in alleviating the suffering of 
the patient while more radical treatment is 
working acure. While endeavoring to rid 
our patient of his neuralgia, rheumatism, 
typhoid, intermittent or malarial fever, or 
la grippe, we secure him relief from pain 
and intermission of fever. We have in 
short, in this drug a most useful antidote 
to the two great symptoms—Pain and 
Pyrexia.—Medical Reprints, London, Eng. 


For the Whole Family. 


A safe, sure, pure, perfect medicine for all the 
family—Cascarets Candy Cathartic, bring health, 
age Beatth in the household, Druggists, 

.» Be , 60c. 


France and Russia Rebuffed. 


Emperor Menelek of Abyssinia, has re- 
fused the request of the French govern- 
ment that he should order all exports 
from Abyssinia to pass thru the French 
port, Ras Jibutil. 

He also refuses to assist Russia in ac- 
quiring Raheita from Italy, and declines to 
allow Russia to reorganize the Abyssinian 
army with Russian officers, altho in the 
hope of securing these concessions Russia 
sent him valuable presents, including sixty 
thousand rifles, two million cartridges, and 
several machine guns. 


Literary Notes. 


The Gadfly, of which Henry Holt & 
Company are issuing the seventeenth edi- 
tion, has been dramatized by the author, 
and will be produced by Charles Frohman 
next Fall. 


Dr. N. Dwight Hillis, the new pastor of 
Plymouth church, Brooklyn is to have a 
series of ethical andreligious articlesin the 
Ladies’ Home Fournal. The general sub- 
ject of the series will be “ The Secrets of a 
Happy Life.” . 


In the April Educational Review ap- 
ears an important contribution from Mr. 
W. T. Harris, entitled “A Brief for Latin.” 
There are also articles by J. M. Green- 
wood, C. C. Hall and Prof. Paul Hanus. 


Geschichten und Maerchen isa collection 
of easy German stories for beginners. The 
first part of the book is wholly in Roman 
type. The collection is made by Lillian 


“Example ts Better 
Than Precept.” 


It és not what we say, but 
what Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
does, that tells the story, 
Thousands of testimonials are 
examples of what Hood's 
has done for others, and 


what it will do for you. 


Scrofula — “Running scrofula sores 
made me shunned by neighbors. Medica) 
treatment failed. A relative urged me to 
try Hood's Sarsaparilla. Did se and in few 
months the seres completely healed.” Mrs, 
J. M. Hates, Etna, N. H. 

inflammatory Rheumatism—“ Two 
attacks of the grip left me with inflamma. 
tory rheumatism. Am 8 years old, but 
Hood's Sarsaparilla cured me and I can 
¢limb stairs and walk anywhere.” J. Lovs- 
LAND, 378 Fargo Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 








a Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever : 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, seavrirrae 


Punivizs as WELL 48 BEAUTIFIES THE SEIN. 
No ormer CosMETIC WELL DO IT 








ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Comiineied A on European Plan at Moderate 
Centrally Located and most convenient to 

Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries b: 
Broadway Cars direct, or by tconaier, 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Preprietors. 




















‘Sa ay e'No.and Je-Dont refuseall: - 


+ COPYRIGHTS 


I neer be marr; 


ed 


Ur A.avice 


to use SAPOLIO: Iris at 


— used for cleaning purposes, 


‘solid cake of scouring soap, 
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Carpets, Upholstery. 


Country House Furnishings, 


Oriental Rugs. 


Brussels and Wilton Carpets. 
Japanese and Chinese Mattings. 


Lace Curtains, 


Muslin Draperies, Chintzes, 
Beds and Bedding. 


Rroodovay K 19th ost. 


NEW YORK. 





In the selection of food care is exercised to 
secure the best. No attempt is made to dis- 
guise, by flavoring in cooking, the taste of 
decayed meat or. vegetables. Why not this 
same care in the selection of Cod Liver Oil? 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is kept free from contamination and all ime 
purities during process of manufacture — 
hence it is free from all disagreeable taste or 
smell so common in Cod Liver Oil. 

Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, and sée that the bottle—a 


flat, oval one — bears our name as agents. Notice the 
date in peforated letters at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


BAD 
BREATH 


“I have been u 
gut and “Offective | ives ere ae KOT won 
rful. My daughter and I were bothe 
see stomach and our breath was very bad. afer 
taking a few doses of Cascarets we Lave improved 
wonderfully y. Teer ane A greet be pelp a the family.” 


A 
1137 Rittenhouse 8t., Cincinnati. Ohio. 








CANDY 


CATHARTIC 


Pleasant, Palatabie. Potent, Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken. Weaken. or Gripe. 10c, 25c, 50c. 


«. CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal. New York, 315 


NO-TO-BAC Sold and | fuaranteed by all drug- 


gists to CURE ‘Tobacco Habit. 






















SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CQL! 












READERS will confer a faver byjmea- 
tioning THE Pte when;eom- 
munieating with advertisers. purer 





resist, and is published by D. C. Heath 
Company, Boston. Frommel's Zinges- 
chneit, a very delightful German story has 
recently been issued by the same firm. 


Richard Le Gallienne has been commis- 
sioned to write a critical estimate of Rud- 
yard rut gar entire literary output. His 
criticism will be read with a good deal of 
interest. 


Bishop Potter’s article in the orth 
American Review on “ National 3igness 
Greatness” is very readable. He lavs 
emphasis upon the perils which attend the 
policy of annexing distant regions inhabited 

y alien and semi-barbarous people. He 
makes a strong plea for international arbi- 
tration, for international rather than racial 
sympathies. 


The Macmillan Company have just pub- 
lished Zhe Student's 4 t of Paul by 
George Holley Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Literature and 
Interpretation in Chicago Theological 
Seminary. Author of the Student’s Life 
of Jesus.” The aim of this book is three- 
fold. First, to present the biography of 
the great apostle entirely apart from a study 
of his theological teaching. Second, to 
present the facts in as simple and scientific 
a manner as possible without comment and 
without rhetorical elaboration. Third, to 
present the material in an accessible and 
usable form. 


Vick's Magazine for Aprilis full of matter 
of interest to everybod ten with a garden. The 
illustrations are excellent. An article on 
lilacs makes known the apedatigentions of 
these beautiful shrubs. There is an inter- 
esting account of the flora of Porto Rico, 
and a large number of suggestions in 
“ Planning the Kitchen Garden.” 


D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, have in 
press Stille Wasser, three representative 
stories by Wildenbruch, Hoffman and 
Krane. They have notes and vocabulary by 
Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt of Washington and 
are sure of aready welcome in schools and 
colleges where such charming bits of Ger- 
man "Teebes are always desirable. 


D. Appleton & Company announce 
“The Care and Feeding of Children” by 
Dr. L. Emmett Holt, in a new and revised 
edition. 


The title of James Lane Allen’s new 
novel, which will be published in the Fall, 
is The Mettle of the Pasture. It willbea 
story of Kentucky life. 


Where to Educate is areference book of 
the private schools and colleges of the 
country, cdmpiled by Grace Powers 
Thomas and pablisieed be Brown & Com- 
pany, Boston. 


Daniel Decatur Emmett, the author of 
Dixie has just celebrated his eighty-fourth 
birthday. He courts solitude and describes 
himself as ahermit. The song Dixie is 
his only memorable bit of writing. 


The Youth's Companion publised re- 
cently an article on the subject of “ Where 
Living is Cheapest,” a place where millions 
feed and clothe themselves on two and a 
half cents a day. It is needless to say 
that the place is not New York. 


The ora! regions of Pennsylvania pre- 
sent literar: ortunities that few writers 
have seize omer Green’s true story of 
“The Flood i in Number Three” in the 
Youths’ Companion of April suggests the 
richness of the field. 


Ouring the Teett:ing Period. 
Mrs. WINSLOow’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
tused for over Firry YEaRS by MILLIons of 
Moruers for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT Success. It SOOTHES 
the CuILp, Sorrens the Gums, ALLays all 
PaIN, Cures Winp Co ic, and is the best 
remedy for DiarRHa@aA. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take ne other kind. Twenty-five cents a 








DINNER SET 


FREE 


(Decorated or White, 112 and 
126 Pieces.) 


GOLD WATCH 


Wrrn Onty 80 Pounps or 
Our CELEBRATED 


SUN-SUN: 
CHOP 


SPECIAL OFFER THIS MONTH. 











This Tea is packed in 1-pound Decorated TIN 
Canisters to preserve the rich, fine, delicate flavor 
and great strength. Warranted to suit all tastes. 


LACE CURTAINS, WATCHES, CLOCKS, TBA- 
SETS, TOILET SETS 


GIVEN AWAY 


with $5.00, $7.00, $10.00, and $15.00 Orders. 


Send this “ad” and 15 cents in postage stamps 
and we will send a }4-lb. Sun-Sun-Chop Tea orany 
other Tea you may select—and our New Illus- 
trated Price List. 


REMEMBER THIS Is A SPECIAL OFFER To THE 
READERS OF THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


P, 0. BOX 289. 
31-33 Vesey Street, New York. N. Y. 























IR DR DR GR ON 
At the End of Your Journey you wili 
_ it a great convenience to go right over 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 4Ist and 42nd Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depet, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 4ad St. Depet free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
RO RORE 





KNOWN SINCE 
FAI AVE: PURI Uh (RNISHED S'p00 1026. 
HURG SCHOOL & OTHER euRes BES 
Ly & CO NUL ESE 
METAL 


WEST-TROY, 


CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES SRE 
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COLLEGE & 
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McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, at ey cae 
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The Essentials of Arithmetic, 


Book I. for Lower Grades. Book II. for Upper Grades. 


AN EPOCH-MAKING SERIES. 


Direct in aim ; clean-cut in outline ; gyre to teachers ; and stimulating to pupils. 
Recently adopted by the State of Utah ; also for exclusive use in the public schools of 
St. a Mo. Correspondence on the part of school officers and teachers respectfully 
invited. 





THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
111 Fifth Avenue. 


CHICAGO 
68 Chauncy Street. 


878 Wabash Avenue. 


LAKESIDE SERIES. 


Lessons IN LITERATURE. 
Cloth, gilt stamp, 33 illustrations, 412 pages 
price, $1.00. 

SHEPHERD'S VERTICAL SPELLING BLANKS, 
86 pp. . Single or double ruling, per doz., 48 cts. 


CARLYLE’s Essay ON Burns. 

Enameled covers, 104 pp., peiee. 15 cts. Illus- 
trated. Containing also “Burne as a Man of 
Letters,” from Carlyle’s ‘Heroes and Hero 
Worship.” 

SELECTIONS FROM Burns's PoEMS AND 
Sores. In two parts, enameled covers, 100 
pages price, i5cents. Illustrated. 

e two volumes bound in one, stiff 
covers, price, 25 cents. 

SELECTIONS FROM PLATO. 

The Pheedo; The Apology of Socrates. I)lus- 











SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING. 
Enameled covers, 96 pp., price, 15c. Illustrated. 

SELECTIONS FROM Essays BY LORD BACON. 
Enameled covers, 80 pages, price, 15 cents. II- 
lustrated. Containing fifteen essays. 

THE Princess. By Alfred Tennyson. 
Enameled covers, 9 pp., price, 15c, IL ustrated. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE LAKE POETS. 


THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
By Coleridge. With portrait and introduction. 
and 27 illustrations descriptive of the text. 
Enameled covers, price, 15 cents. 
*SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH. 
*SELECTIONS FROM SHELLEY. 
*SELECTIONS FROM KEATS. 
*SELECTIONS FROM SOUTHEY. 
*Nearly ready. 
Copies of any of above sent 1 ostpaid on receipt 
of price. 


trated. Boards, 12mo, !54 pages, price, 25 cents. 


SELECTIONS FROM WASHINGTON, LIN- 
COLN. AND BRYANT By H.T. Nightingale. Enam- 
eled covers, 62 pages, price, i5 cts. fllustrated. 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY; 112 WasasH Ave., Cutcaco. 























Ontario Medical College For Women 








TORONTO, CANADA. 


— —FOR CALENDAR, APPLY TO THE REGISTRAR.—— 


Educational Foundations.# 











for 1899-1900 will provide courses of Reading for Teachers’ 
Reading Circles, Educational Clubs, Teachers’ Meetings, 
and for individual study. 
will provide courses in 


PEDAGOGY GENERAL CULTURE 


For the last year in the century the course will cover 


197TH CENTURY PEDAGOGY 19Tn CENTURY HISTORY 
19Tn CENTURY LITERATURE 


Those two great books, Hughes’ “ Mistakes in Teaching,” amd Hughes’ “ How to 
Keep Order,” will be published complete in one number. For terms and samples address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Henry 8. Ler, Vice-President. 


TEN 
1888 


Jounx A, Haux, President. Henry M. Pures, Secretary. 


YEARS’ PROGRESS. 
Gains 
#4,101,925.85 
942,648.40 
$5,044,574.25 


PERCENTAGE 
OF GAINS, 
145.99 


108.51 


$2,434,882. 14 
___ 479,448.15 
422, seamamas 

085,448.27 $12,469,925.62 

$115,678,483.00 $66,1 
$1,959,508. 16 $1 ate oe F 
organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has 

ers: In Dears Ciamss, $17,857,788.70 ENDOWMENTS MATURED, $2,956,598.00 nes pa gd 


Assets, Dec, 35, 1898, $22,035,448.27 Liabilities, $20,075,945.11 Surplus, $1,959,503.16 





Its field will be broadened and it waord 


his private ™ 
secretary now 


te Smith 
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iS SO easi y, learned DpeD ruler 
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Che Smith Premier TypewriterGo 


seno ron ant caracooue. SV/ICUSE, JV. YUSA 














The . Debating - Society. 


One of the most laughable and successful pieces 
to speak ever written. Just the thing for school 
exhibitions. It never fails to bring down the 
Rowse. Also 24 other books with attractive pieces 

speak, 





Each sent postpaid for 10 cents, 
to teachers $1.00 per doz. 


EUGENE J. HALL, 34 Wabash Av. Chicago,|ll. 


SUMMER COURSES 


—AT THE— 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Instruction will be given during June and July 
by members of the regular instructing stuff of the 
Institute, in Architecture (including Elemen 
Design and Shades and Shadows), Analytical 
Organic Chemistry, seology. Bacteriolo, 
ology, Physics (lectures and labora 
German, Mathematics, Mechanism. 

Geometry, Mechanical ng and Sho: k. 

These courses are of vantage 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 





op’ CHERS AND PERSONS 

ENGAGED IN PROFESSIONAL Work to enjoy the ad- 

vantages of the Institute laboratories. 
Circulars, giving detailed information, will be 

mailed free on application. 

H. W. TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary, 


491 Boylston Street, $ $ Boston, Mass. 





Pleasure or 
Business. 


For pleasure or business travel you 
can never do better than to use the 
Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern Ry. It furnishes every known 
useful convenience for safety and 
comfort; the route is interesting, 
the journey restful and pleasing. 
If yours is a business trip you 
want fast time and punctual service 
in addition tocomfort. These are 
the very points which have made 
famous the great through trains 
over this route between Chicago 
Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and 
Boston. Copy of “Book of Trains” 
sent free by A. J. SMITH, 
G, P. & T. A., Oleveland, 0. 








